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Thomson  Newspapers 
congratulates  the  winners 
of  the  1993  Thomson  Awards: 


UNDER  12,000  CIRCULATION 

Deadline  writing: 

Don  Fletcher  and  Michael  Shepard 
of  the  Cordele  Dispatch  (Georgia)  for 
a  compelling  story  on  a  double  mur¬ 
der.  “The  Dispatch’s  complete  first- 
day  report  made  for  chilling  reading,” 
the  judge  said.  “A  first-class  job  of 
professional  journalism.” 

Non-deadline  writing: 

Michael  Shepard  of  the  Cordele 
Dispatch  for  an  objective  yet  revealing 
story  about  a  hate  group  opening  an 
office  in  town.“Letting  the  members 
of  the  hate  group  tell  their  own  story 
in  their  own  chilling  words  was  quite 
effective,”  the  judge  said. 

Design/graphics: 

Lynette  Murphy  of  the  Xenia  Daily 
Gazette  (Ohio)  for  an  imaginative 
Liife/Parenting  section  front  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  crayons  that  included  a  bold, 
bri^t  crayon  headline.The  judge 
said,  “This  imaginative  page  works 
for  the  reader.” 

Photography: 

Steve  Deslich  of  the  Piqua  Daily 
Call  (Ohio)  for  an  eye-catching  photo 
of  one  lone  fan  reaching  out  to  shake 
the  hand  of  a  baseball  pitcher  walking 
by  the  stands  during  batting  practice 
while  everyone  else  in  the  section 
ignores  the  pitcher  and  reaches  for  a 
foul  ball.  The  judge  said,  “You  don’t 
have  to  read  the  caption  to  know 
what’s  going  on. 


OVER  12,000  CIRCULATION 

Deadline  writing: 

News  team  of  the  Portsmouth 
Daily  Times  (Ohio)  for  richly  detailed 
coverage  of  an  11-day  hostage  crisis  at 
Southern  Ohio  Correctional  Facility. 
“The  coverage  of  the  prison  riot  in 
the  next  day’s  newspaper  left  no 
questions  unanswered,”  the  judge 
said.  The  newspaper  “was  quick  off 
the  mark,  to  the  point  and  full  of  data 
that  stood  the  real  test  of  deadline 
writing.” 

Non-deadline  writing: 

News  team  at  the  Jacksonville 
Journal-Courier  (Illinois)  for 
Heartland  Heartache,  a  special  report 
that  examined  the  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  rural  life  in  the  area.  “The 
staff  did  an  outstanding  job  of  laying 
out  the  issues  and  problems  of  rural 
life,”  said  the  judge. 

Design/graphics: 

Staff  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal- 
Courier  for  an  elegant  Fling  section 
front.  “This  page,”  said  the  judge, 
“reflects  all  that  is  best  about  graph¬ 
ics  in  journalism.” 

Photography: 

Dave  Kline  of  the  Lancaster  Eagle 
Gazette  (Ohio)  for  a  dramatic  photo. 
He  used  the  arm  of  a  saluting  officer 
to  frame  pall-bearers  carrying  the  cas¬ 
ket  of  a  slain  police  officer.  “The  fram¬ 
ing  is  perfect.  The  photo  unforget¬ 
table,”  the  judge  said. 


METRO 

Deadline  writing: 

Jack  Schlottman  of  The  Express- 
Times  (Easton,  Pennsylvania)  for  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Philadelphia  Phillies  in 
the  NL  playoffs  and  the  World  Series. 
“Schlottman’s  pieces  are . . .  some  of 
the  best  writings  to  come  out  of  the 
World  Series,”  said  the  judge. 

Non-deadline  writing: 

Marla  Jo  Fisher,  Marina  Milligan 
and  Gigi  Hanna  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-News  (California)  for  their  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  death  of  a  man  in 
police  custody.  Their  report  prompted 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  FBI 
and  a  grand  jvuy  to  launch  investiga¬ 
tions.  “It  was  well  written  and  well 
reported,”  the  judge  said. 

Design/graphics: 

Staff  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Newspapers  (California)  for  the 
design  of,  and  artwork  in,  a  special 
116-page  supplement  on  the  Rose 
Bowl  game  and  parade.  “Every  ele¬ 
ment  in  this  magazine  has  a  reason 
for  being  there,”  the  judge  said. 

Photography: 

Steve  Apps  of  the  Post-Crescent 
(Appleton,  Wisconsin)  for  photos  that 
capture  the  pain,  distress  and  shock 
of  students  crushed  in  a  football 
stadium  stampede.  “Newspapers 
everywhere  printed  photos  from  this 
event  —  none  better  than  these,”  the 
judge  said. 


“Excellence  is  the  essence  of  great  journalism. 
Great  journalism  is  the  essence  of  our  business. 
And  these  awards  winners  are  the  essence 
of  Thomson  Newspapers” 


—  Dick  Harrington,  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 


TANKS  FOR 
THE  MEMORIES! 


two  decades  of  sporting  hilarity. 
Congratulations  to  Jeff  Millar  and  Bill  Hinds 
from  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE 


4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  City,  Missouri  •  64112  •  (816)  932-6600 
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AUOUST 

26-27  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Prepress  Technology  Confer¬ 
ence,  Executive  Plaza  Hotel,  Chicago 


SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

8-  11  —  Maryland'Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

1  1-13  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Regional  Convention,  Regency  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine 
1  1-14  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  4- 16  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Group  Executives  Conference, 
Hotel  Sofitel'O’Hare,  Chicago 

1  4- 16  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 18  —  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Conference,  Air¬ 
port  Marriott  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

15-17  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

15-18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel,  Nashua,  N.K. 

1  7-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  -24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

22- 24  —  Inland  Press  Foundation/Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion/Kansas  Press  Association/ Arkansas  Press  Association  Marketing 
Conference,  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28- 10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Orlando 

29- 10/1  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Pier  66  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

OCTOBER 

7  —  National  Press  Club/Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Financial 
Writers  Conference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington 

9-  15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9-13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  Los  Angeles 

9-1  2  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  WVa. 

1  2- 15  —  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Convention,  Wynd- 
ham  Franklin  Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia 

13-14  —  New  Jersey  Press  Association/Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Convention,  Park  Ridge  Hotel,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa. 

13-15  —  Society  of  Newspaper  Design  Convention  and  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 
15  —  International  Newspaper  Carrier  Day 

15-17  —  Newspaper  Flexo  Users  Group  Conference,  Marriott  Ho¬ 
tel,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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About  Awards 


NAA  Co-op  Award*.  The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  announced  winners  of  its  Cooperative  Marketing 
and  Sales  Tearsheet  Awards  at  its  recent  convention  in  Las 
Vegas. 

The  competition  drew  over  200  entries.  Awards  were  giv¬ 
en  based  on  innovation,  sales  initiative  and  adaptability. 

First  prizes  were  presented  in  the  circulation  categories 
35,000  and  under,  35,000  to  100,000,  and  100,000  and  over. 

Winners,  listed  in  that  order  by  categories,  were: 

Best  co-op  advertising,  color  or  black-and-white  —  An¬ 
niston  (Ala.)  Star;  Tribune-Review,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  and 
Birmingham  News  and  Post-Herald. 

Co-op  campaign  —  Anniston  Star;  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News,  and  Sacramento  Bee. 

Classified  use  of  co-op  —  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  and 
Daily  Press,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Co-op  special  section  —  Anniston  Star;  Advocate,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time;  and  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  and  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Original  idea  utilizing  co-op  —  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield, 
Mass.;  Lubbock  (Texas)  Avalanche-Journal,  and  Sacramento 
Bee. 

Vendor-supported  project  —  Herald-Palladium,  St. 
Joseph,  Mich.;  Windsor  (Ontario)  Star,  and  Copley  Chica¬ 
go  Newspapers. 

Integrated  sell  —  Herald- Palladium;  Avalanche-Journal, 
and  Sacramento  Bee. 

Cross  promotion  —  Birmingham  News  and  Post  Herald; 
Sacramento  Bee,  and  Des  Moines  Register. 

NNPA  Awards.  The  Sacramento  Observer  was  named 
best  black  newspaper  and  Philadelphia  Tribune  publisher 
Robert  Bogle  was  named  publisher  of  the  year  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  at  its  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Minneapolis. 

The  NNPA,  which  represents  more  than  200  black- 
owned  papers  nationally,  gave  top  news  story  honors  to 
Detroit  Michigan  Chronicle  executive  editor  Danton  Wil¬ 
son  and  feature  honors  to  the  Philadelphia  Tribune. 

The  Baltimore  Afro-American  was  honored  for  com¬ 
munity  service. 

The  Indianapolis  Recorder  took  the  most  first  prizes, 
winning  for  use  of  photographs  in  a  broadsheet,  editorial 
cartoon,  special  edition  and  youth  section. 

The  Miami  Times  was  recognized  for  its  women’s  sec¬ 
tion,  the  Chicago  Defender  for  its  church  section  and  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Chronicle  for  its  sports  coverage. 

The  top  business  section  prize  went  to  the  Baltimore 
Afro-American,  and  the  Charlotte  Post  was  recognized  for 
entertainment  coverage. 

The  Richmond  Free  Press  won  top  honors  for  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  and  the  Milwaukee  Courier  took  the  orig¬ 
inal  advertising  prize. 

The  Michigan  Chronicle  was  cited  for  layout  and  design 
of  a  broadsheet  and  the  Chicago  Defender  for  tabloid  lay¬ 
out  and  design. 

The  Sacramento  Observer  received  first  prize  for  use  of 
photographs  in  a  tabloid,  the  St.  Louis  American  was  hon¬ 
ored  for  news  pictures  and  the  Philadelphia  Tribune  was 
recognized  for  its  editorials. 
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WRITER'S  WORKSHOP 


by  Jack  Hart 

In  the  reader’s  shoes 


C 

lear  writing  is  largely  a  matter  of 
empathy.  Seeing  things  as  readers  do 
helps  get  the  message  through. 

To  truly  appreciate  that,  step  back 
from  the  daily  grind  to  view  our  work 
from  a  broader  perspective.  Forget 
about  reporting  and  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Think  about  the  idea  that  we’re  in 
the  business  of  moving  symbols  from 
one  place  to  another.  Each  day  we  bust 
our  fannies  to  deface  tons  of  blank  pa¬ 
per  with  millions  of  squiggles  and  dots. 
Then  we  ship  that  paper  all  over  town. 

From  that  perspective,  we’re  in  a 
weird  business. 

But  that  view  also  stresses  the  great 
truth  that  meaning  is  in  people,  not  in 
words.  By  themselves,  all  those  squig¬ 
gles  and  dots  mean  nothing.  They  ac¬ 
quire  meaning  only  through  the  indi¬ 
vidual  —  and  incredibly  diverse  — 
lives  of  readers. 

Think  about  the  way  a  child  ac¬ 
quires  language.  “Ball,”  says  the  moth¬ 
er,  holding  up  a  rubber  sphere.  “Ball, 
ball,  ball.”  Gradually,  the  child  learns 
that  the  sound  signifies  the  object.  The 
sound  acquires  meaning,  but  the 
meaning  is  in  the  child’s  head,  not  in 
the  word  itself.  It’s  the  accumulated 
memory  of  all  associations  between  the 
word  and  the  object. 

The  more  alike  two  people  are,  the 
more  their  experiences  with  common 
words  overlap.  The  meaning  for  each 
of  them  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  same.  But  different  people  will  at¬ 
tach  different  meanings  to  more  spe¬ 
cialized  terms.  A  stock  broker  and  a 
rancher  may  get  the  same  general  idea 

Hart  is  senior  editor/writing  and  staff 
development  at  the  Oregonian.  He 
welcomes  comments  and  published 
examples  —  identified  by  publication, 
date  and  page  —  at  1 320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.  97201 . 


when  they  read  the  word  “ball.”  But 
their  reactions  to  “bull”  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  different.  And  a  science  fiction 
writer  will  think  one  thing  when  she 
reads  “alien,”  while  an  immigration 
agent  thinks  quite  another. 

Almost  all  journalists  have  had  per¬ 
sonal  experience  with  the  problem.  A 
reader  calls  to  complain,  and  the 
writer  is  flabbergasted  by  the  reader’s 
oddball  spin  on  the  story. 

But  reporters  and  editors  go  wrong  if 
they  blame  readers  for  that  kind  of 
miscommunication.  Meaning  is  in  peo¬ 
ple,  not  in  words.  And  the  writer  car¬ 
ries  full  responsibility  for  picking  words 
that  will  jog  similar  meanings  from 
vastly  different  readers. 

That’s  not  easy. 

We  develop  the  ability  to  do  the  job 
by  getting  out  in  the  world  and  learn¬ 
ing  how  others  live,  which  is  the  surest 
guide  to  how  they  will  interpret  the 
words  we  send  them.  Journalists  who 
spend  all  their  time  with  people  just 
like  themselves  can  get  awfully  far  out 
of  touch.  They  start  assuming  everyone 
will  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the 
symbols  they  use  to  communicate  with 
a  limited  circle  of  friends. 

C 

till,  empathy  should  allow  basic 
communication  no  matter  what  the 
audience.  All  human  beings  share 
some  overlapping  experience.  A  smile 
or  a  clenched  fist  means  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  everywhere.  And  our 
readers  share  far  more  than  those  sim¬ 
ple  signs.  The  key  is  finding  the  com¬ 
mon  ground. 

Here  are  a  few  cases  where  we  failed: 

•  “Dave  O’Rourke  smoked  his  first 
joint  when  he  was  12.  By  the  time  he 
was  16,  he  said,  he  was  selling  marijua¬ 
na  and  crank.” 

By  now  most  readers  probably  know 
what  a  joint  is.  But  crank?  We  shouldn’t 


avoid  such  words  —  they  add  color  and 
authenticity  to  stories.  And  we  shouldn’t 
insult  readers  who  know  what  they 
mean  by  defining  them  directly.  Use 
the  true  name  and  then  slip  ’em  the 
slang:  “.  .  .  he  was  selling  marijuana 
and  methamphetamine.  But  weed  and 
crank  . . . .” 

•  “A  bull  is  rampaging  through  the 
real  estate  market  in  Clark  County, 
Wash.” 

lUI 

■  w  ■  y  paper  never  did  explain  the 
reference  to  a  bull  in  this  lead,  al¬ 
though  the  story’s  headline  used  it  in 
the  same  mystifying  way. 

More  readers  probably  would  under¬ 
stand  the  bull  market  reference  in  a 
story  on  stocks.  But  in  this  story  it 
probably  confused  even  hard-core 
business  types. 

•  “The  recommended  daily  al¬ 
lowance  of  protein  is  .8  grams  of  pro¬ 
tein  per  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  body 
weight.” 

Yeah?  So  how  much  should  1  eat? 
Let’s  pick  terms  that  draw  on  the  com¬ 
mon  experience  of  our  readers.  Most 
Americans  know  their  weight  in 
pounds,  not  kilos.  For  that  matter,  few 
Americans  would  be  able  to  visualize  a 
gram  of  protein.  Just  tell  readers  how 
much  steak  or  lean  hamburger  or 
peanut  butter  they  would  need  to  meet 
the  daily  allowance. 

•  “The  Navy  proposed  to  leave  most 
of  the  PCBs  alone  because  they  are 
sealed  inside  welded  metal.” 

What  are  PCBs  —  and  why  should 
readers  worry  about  them? 

•  “But  Brandy  is  5-year-old  dingo 
and  part  Queen’s  blue  heeler.” 

Part  what? 

•  “[SJome  have  turned  a  Nelson’s  eye 
to  the  crushing  of  basic  human  rights.” 

A  what? 

How  about  a  little  empathy  here? 
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BUStHPS 


JOE  blow 


POLITICS 


9  Naval  Engagement 

Hostilities  break  out  when  the  Navy 
starts  a  newspaper  in  San  Diego. 


10  Editor  Assassinated 

A  prominent  left-wing  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  is  murdered  in  Bogota  this  month, 
prompting  indignation  among  human 
rights  groups. 


Y  KNOW  IHC  PROBLEM  "DONT  TALK  TO  Mr  "WHASSAMATTER  wnH 
WITH  THF  PRESS ?  AU'A'IS  ABOUT  THE  MEDIA-  DO  WE  YflU  a«VS  -  TOO  MUCH 
DIQAIHQ  UP  stuff  about  aET  ANV  CREDIT  FOR  SPACE  R»R  CREEPS - 
COMPANY  FAILURES--! "  SERVING  OUR  COUNTlOi  ?'  HOW  ABOUT  OOOP  NEWS  ? 


SO  WHAT  S»»ECIFIC  CHAH6ES  VWUIP  YDO  SlKi<iEST? 


1  1  Question 

Yields  Scoop 

Martin  Berg,  Los  Angeles  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  obtains  O.J.  Simpson  grand  jury 
transcripts  simply  by  asking  for  them. 

12  The  Race  Quotient 

Panelists  at  the  Unity  ’94  convention 
of  minority  journalists  in  Atlanta  see 
race  playing  a  hand  in  the  news. 


"ER-  IHAfS  your 
PRO&LFIW  -50RRY- 
aOTTA  RUN-'* 


“  HH-CANY  THINK  OF 
ANYTHina  RIQMT  NOW 
-  i’ll  call  you  500N- 


'fiOSH-  dEF  WHIZ 
I  DUNNO  -  FITTER 
ASK  W  WIFE- 


1  3  Gay  In 

The  Newsroom 

For  gay  journalists,  diversity  means  be¬ 
ing  able  to  care  for  a  loved  one. 


MPASS 


Family  support  is  new  clinic's  goal 


2  About  Awards 


1 4  Computers  And 
Empowerment 

Minority  journalists  view  technology 
opening  doors  to  advancement. 


2  Calendar 


1  Women 
pilots  soar 
off  carrier 


3  Writer’s  Workshop 
Clear  writing  is  largely  a  matter  of  em¬ 
pathy.  Seeing  things  as  readers  do  helps 
get  the  message  through. 


1 6  AIDS  Fades 

The  epidemic  swells  but  reporters  com¬ 
plain  editors  have  lost  interest. 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


20  Newspeople  in  the  News 


1  8  Weekly  Editor 


22  Advertising/Promotion  —  Get 
to  know  us,  retailers  say;  Plan  for  mar¬ 
keting  in  the  digital  age 


2 1  Legal  Briefs 


32  Book  Reviews 


30  News  Tech  —  EDS  selects  De- 
warView  for  GNMS  testing;  Orders 
and  installations 


33  Stock  Tables 


32  Syndicates/News  Services 
“Magic  Eye"  creator  has  vision 


48  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
Reasons  for  hope  about  newspapers 
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NewsKner.  News  in  Hself. 

Starting  now,  everything  else  is  old  news.  Our  Goss®Newsliner'''  press  system  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  for 
double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  ease  of  operation,  and  unprecedented  value  well  into  the  21st 
Century.  ■  Newsliner  matches  the  press  system  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements,  right  down  to  the  inker.  Choose  positive-feed 
keyless  —  which  redefines  the  word  “keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  our  pressroom-proven  digital  Injector™  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  RTP.  Place  spot  or  process  color  where  you  want 
it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our  new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  ■  Select  our  folder  for  48-page 
“A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to  satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then 
just  choose  the  right  delivery.  ■  Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to  expand  the 
configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  ■  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  allows  both  control  in  the  pressroom, 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  from  a  manager’s  own  desktop  computer.  Plus,  get  off-the-shelf  PC  replacement 
components  from  your  local  computer  store,  and  straightforward  diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you 
back  into  production  fast.  ■  And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical  support, 
and  replacement  parts  operations.  So,  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system,  take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner 
makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6641. 

^  ROCkyiteU  Graphic  Systems 
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Mandated  recycling 


Editor 

Robert  U.  Brown 

Manamne  Editor 
John  P.  Consoli 


THE  IDEA  THAT  government  can  mandate  the  amount  of  recycled 
newsprint  used  by  newspapers  has  not  died.  This  sort  of  government  con¬ 
trol  over  a  newspaper’s  primary  raw  material  is  completely  unrealistic. 

Rep.  John  Dingell  (D-Mich.),  chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  has  revived  legislation  he  first  proposed  in  1992  to  re¬ 
quire  larger  newspapers  to  use  newsprint  with  a  recycled  fiber  content  of 
35%  by  1996  and  50%  by  2004.  It  would  apply  to  newspapers  with  over 
200,000  circulation,  and  fines  would  penalize  noncompliance.  In  addition, 
newspapers  failing  to  comply  would  be  forced  to  print  at  the  top  of  the 
front  page  a  notice  stating  the  newspaper  failed  to  meet  the  government’s 
recycling  law. 

We  said  in  1992  that  the  provision  forcing  a  newspaper  to  publish  a 
front-page  notice  would  probably  be  unconstitutional.  Aside  from  that,  the 
attempt  to  force  newspaper  consumption  of  recycled  paper  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  market  forces  at  work. 

The  newspaper  and  newsprint  industries  already  have  performed  an  al¬ 
most  miraculous  task  by  increasing  production  of  recycled  newsprint  to 
around  10  million  tons  a  year. 

There  is  a  threatened  shortage  of  supply  of  old  newspapers.  Some  experts 
predict  the  demand  for  old  newspapers  will  outstrip  the  supply  in  a  few 
years,  sending  the  price  up. 

Government  should  keep  its  hands  off  the  newsprint  business,  recycled 
or  not.  Free  market  forces,  which  have  already  performed  better  than  an¬ 
ticipated,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  without  interference. 

Unsatisfactory  color 

IT  IS  MORE  than  disappointing  to  learn  that  30%  of  the  75  newspapers 
used  in  Chrysler  Corp.’s  $1  million,  four-color  ad  campaign  earlier  this  year 
failed  to  satisfy  the  advertiser’s  color  reproduction  requirements. 

According  to  the  Newspaper  National  Network,  for  which  the  three-date 
buy  was  a  first,  a  review  of  tear  sheets  by  PentaCom,  a  subsidiary  of  BBDO, 
produced  a  60%  failure  rate,  which  NNN  said  was  exaggerated  and  was 
more  likely  to  be  30%. 

Whatever  the  number  of  newspapers  that  failed  to  produce  good  quality 
color  for  an  experiment  as  important  as  this  was,  any  number  was  too  high 
and  unforgivable. 

Most  if  not  all  of  the  75  participating  newspapers  have  the  equipment 
capable  of  turning  out  good  quality  four-color  printing  —  if  it  is  properly 
supervised.  The  only  excuse  could  be  unconcern  and/or  inattention  by 
someone  in  charge. 

This  was  a  gold-plated  opportunity  for  newspapers  to  prove  their  ability 
to  do  all  the  things  they  have  been  telling  advertisers  about  for  years.  But 
instead  of  a  home  run,  three  out  of  ten  struck  out  and  lost  the  game  for 
everyone.  This  may  have  set  back  newspapers’  sales  efforts  for  years. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

University  control  is  not 
the  answer;  excellence  is 


RECALLING  HIS  COLLEGIATE  foibles 
at  the  BroK/n  Daily  Herald  (“Letters  to 
the  Editor,”  E&P,  Aug.  6),  Dirk  Allen 
makes  some  unfortunate  generalizations 
in  supporting  university  control  of  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers. 

At  Michigan  State  University,  1  spent 
more  time  working  for  the  State  News 
than  1  did  in  classes.  Unlike  Allen’s  sit¬ 
uation  at  Brown  University,  the  State 
News  was  not  bankrolled  by  the  univer¬ 
sity.  It  was,  and  remains,  a  private,  non¬ 
profit  entity  governed  by  a  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  State  News  rents  its  editorial  of¬ 
fice  space  on  campus  and  has  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  offices  off  campus.  It  is  entirely 
a  student-run  enterprise  assisted  by  paid 
advisors.  The  paper  has  no  affiliation 
with  the  journalism  school  and  is  print¬ 
ed  commercially. 

To  the  dislike  of  some  administrators. 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  War  cover¬ 
age  was  at  its  peak  in  Northern 
France  with  excellent  transmission 
facilities  when  Allied  forces  invad¬ 
ed  Southern  France  near  Marseilles 
and  Nice  with  very  little  opposi¬ 
tion.  E&P  reported  newsmen  flew 
over  the  action,  were  in  it,  and  en¬ 
joyed  all  the  pleasures  of  an  inva¬ 
sion  with  very  little  shooting.  The 
Associated  Press  reported  this  inva¬ 
sion  was  “the  worst-kept  secret  of 
the  war.” 

Because  of  the  lack  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  correspondents  in  the  south 
believed  they  would  be  the  first  to 
reach  Paris.  However,  Gault  Mac- 
Gowan  of  the  New  York  Sun  beat 
everyone  to  that  plum  by  getting 
captured  on  the  northern  front  by 
the  Germans,  who  took  him  into 
Paris. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
August  19,  1944 


the  university  has  no  control  over  pro¬ 
duction  or  content  of  the  State  News.  If 
such  an  attempt  is  made,  I’m  sure  you’ll 
hear  about  the  ensuing  riot. 

Mr.  Allen  suggested  he  did  not  have 
the  responsibility  or  character  to  write 
some  of  the  things  he  did  at  the  Brown 
Daily  Herald.  Too  bad.  At  the  State 
News,  such  self-control  was  learned  and 
practiced,  which  is  why  it  has  produced 
so  many  successful  journalists. 

University  control  isn’t  the  answer; 
but  a  commitment  to  excellence  is.  I’m 
sorry  it  wasn’t  until  he  left  college  that 
Mr.  Allen  began  learning  perspective 
and  common  sense,  something  he  so 
obviously  needs  more  of. 

Bob  Helbig 

Helbig  is  a  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter. 


1  WAS  SURPRISED  to  see  some  com¬ 
ments  by  my  former  colleague  Dirk 
Allen  in  which  he  argued  that  colleges 
should  be  able  “to  exercise  as  much 
control  as  they  deem  necessary  regard¬ 
ing  content.” 

1  was  the  editor  of  the  Brown  Daily 
Herald  in  1976  when  Dirk  was  sports 
editor.  While  we  may  have  had  a  dis¬ 
agreement  or  two  back  then,  1  certainly 
don’t  share  any  of  his  regrets  about  his 
column  calling  for  the  men’s  basketball 
coach  to  quit.  It  was  fair  comment  and 
was  legitimate  to  run;  the  author’s  age 
shouldn’t  have  any  bearing  on  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  publish  or  not.  Dirk  was  a  fine 
sportswriter  and  editor,  and  so  his  opin¬ 
ion  was  an  informed  one. 

It  seems  to  me  that  both  the  stan¬ 
dards  and  the  rights  of  a  free  press 
should  be  the  same  at  college  news¬ 
papers  as  they  are  in  the  “real  world.” 
Even  if  a  college  is  involved  in  funding 
the  paper  (by  the  way,  since  Dirk  and  1 
graduated  Brown,  the  paper  has  be¬ 
come  fully  independent  of  the  universi¬ 


ty  and  1  sit  on  a  board  of  directors  that 
includes  students  and  alumni  in  over¬ 
seeing  the  paper),  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  should  still  apply  in  full.  This  isn’t 
to  say  that  student  journalists  and  news¬ 
papers  don’t  make  mistakes;  all  journal¬ 
ists  and  newspapers  make  them.  But 
freedom  of  the  press  must  remain  a 
constant,  and  that  principle  should  be  a 
k^y  part  of  the  training  ground  for  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  and  all  readers. 

Noel  Rubmton 

Rubinton  is  the  Viewpoints  editor  for 
Newsday  of  Long  Island. 


IN  REGARD  TO  E&P's  July  23  article 
headlined  “He  Wants  A  Course  In 
Writing  Columns.” 

According  to  the  article,  “There  may 
be  regular  courses  of  column  writing  at 
U.S.  universities,  but  Sam  Riley  has 
never  heard  of  one.” 

Here’s  one  for  his  tally.  The  Point 
Park  College  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  has  offered  a 
course  in  column  writing.  The  course 
was  taught  in  the  spring  1994  term 
by  adjunct  faculty  member  Bob 
Marcink,  whose  newspaper  experience 
includes  writing  both  general  and  sports 
columns. 

Riley  is  correct  about  a  lack  of  text¬ 
books  on  column  writing.  Bob  Marcink 
made  use  of  anthologies  and  the  work 
of  current  columnists  for  his  class,  in 
addition  to  utilizing  local  newspaper 
columnists  as  guest  speakers. 

Qinny  Frizzi 

Frizzi  is  director  of  public  relations. 
Point  Park  College,  Pittsburgh. 


£&P  MISSPELLED  THE  name  of  Roger 
Grace,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Metropolitan  News-Enterprise,  on  one 
reference  July  30  on  p.  10.  A  July  23 
story  about  coverage  of  O.J.  Simpson 
incorrectly  referred  on  a  later  reference 
to  Ron  Kaye,  assistant  managing  editor 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  A  free¬ 
lance  story  Aug.  6,  p.  48,  misidentified 
William  Shannon  as  the  Jamesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette’s  circulation  manager,  a 
position  he  left  three  years  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  publisher  Skip  Bliss. 


For  the  record, 
here’s  one  course 


Press  freedom  covers 
college  papers,  too 


Corrections 
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The  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center 
at  Columbia  University 
proudly  announces  the  appointment 
of  its  1994-95  Residential  Fellows. . . 


SENIOR  FELLOWS: 

Richard  Clurman 

Author  and  former  chief  of 
correspondents,  Time-Life  News  Service 
Project:  Tie  Power  and  the  People  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal 

Richard  Hefiher 

Chairman,  the  motion  picture  industry’s 
Classification  and  Rating  Administration; 
Producer  and  moderator,  The  Open  Mind 
Project:  Self-Restraint  and  Free 
Expression  in  the  Market-Driven  Mass 
Media:  Experience  From  the  Movie 
Industry 

Victor  Navasky 
Editor-in-chief,  the  Nation 
Currently  on  leave  as  a  visiting  fellow  at 
Harvard  University’s  Institute  of  Politics 
Project:  The  Journal  of  Opinion: 
Eighteenth-Century  Relic  or 
Counterforce  to  the  Mass  Media? 

Elizabeth  Smith 

Controller  (U.S.  title  equivalent: 
executive  vice  president  for  news), 

English  Services,  BBC  World  Service 
Project:  Cross-Frontier  Broadcasting: 
U.S.  Priorities  in  the  International 
Arena 


FELLOWS: 

Larry  Amsel,  M.D. 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
Psychiatric  Research  Methodology  Fellow, 
Columbia  University  School  of  Public  Health 
Project:  The  New  Medicine  Show:  The  Role 
of  the  Media  in  Health  Care  Reform 

Ken  Auletta 

Author  and  “Annals  of  Communication” 

columnist,  the  New  Yorker 

Project:  The  Future  of  Communications 

Andrew  Leckey 

Financial  reporter  and  syndicated 
columnist,  Chicago  Tribune 
Project:  Roadblocks  on  the  Information 
Superhighway:  Who  Will  Profit  and  Who 
Will  Lose 

Steven  Levy 

kxYlhox,  Macworld  columnist  and 
contributing  writer.  Wired 
Project:  The  New  Code  Wars:  Privacy  vs. 
Secrecy  in  the  Digital  Society 

Eli  Noam 

Director,  Institute  for  Tele-Information 
and  professor  of  economics, 

Columbia  University 
Project:  The  Last  Bottleneck  of  the 
Information  Revolution:  Competingfor 
Attention  Span 


RESEARCH  FELLOWS: 

Amy  Adler 

Litigation  associate, 

Debevoise  &  Plimpton 
Project:  Whose  Left?  The  Media, 
Pornography  and  the  New 
Censorship 

Nixon  Kariithi 

Assistant  editor, 

iht  Economic  Review  (Kenya) 

Project:  Questioning  the  Policy- 
Maker:  The  Role  of  Mass  Media  in 
Shaping  Africa’s  Economic  Future 

Marion  Rodgers 

Biographer  and  H.L.  Mencken  scholar 
Project:  H.L.  Mencken:  A  Life,  An 
Interpretative  Biography 

Barbie  Zelizer 

Assistant  professor,  department  of 
rhetoric  and  communication. 

Temple  University 

Project:  The  Image,  the  Word  and  the 
Holocaust 


The  Freedom  Forum 
Media  Studies  Center 

At  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New  York 
2950  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York  10027 
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Naval 

Engagement 

Hostilities  break  out  when  Navy  starts  a  paper;  San  Diego’s 
existing  military  papers  charge  unfair  restrictions  and  dirty  tricks 


by  M.L.  Stein 

PUBLISHERS  OF  THREE  privately 
owned  military  newspapers  serving 
San  Diego’s  vast  Navy  community  are 
hopping  mad  over  what  they  call  offi¬ 
cial  restrictions  on  their  distribution 
that  work  in  favor  of  a  new  Navy  news¬ 
paper. 

Heating  the  conflict  is  an  unusual 
alliance:  The  Navy’s  weekly,  the  Com¬ 
pass,  is  published  in  partnership  with  a 
general-interest  daily,  the  Oceanside 
Blade 'Citizen,  which  takes  revenue  in 
exchange  for  selling  advertising  and 
providing  printing,  prepress  and  edito¬ 
rial  services. 

The  three  weekly  papers  insist  they 
welcome  competition  from  the  Com¬ 
pass  but  complain  that  the  nearly  un¬ 
limited  access  they  once  had  to  San 
Diego’s  seven  naval  bases  is  being  cut 
drastically. 

One  publisher,  Richard  Matz  of  the 
Military  Press,  vowed  to  go  to  court  if 
the  Navy  doesn’t  change  its  position. 

Sara  Hagerty,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  34-year-old  Navy  Dispatch,  has 
sought  help  from  her  congressional 
representative. 

Pat  Cavanaugh,  publisher  of  the 
Chula  Vista  Star'News,  which  publish¬ 
es  Homeport  —  the  third  “civilian  en¬ 
terprise”  paper,  according  to  Navy  par¬ 
lance  —  fumed  in  an  interview:  “The 
military  is  supposed  to  protect  our  free¬ 
dom,  but  what  are  they  protecting?  Not 
our  First  Amendment  rights.  We’re  not 
at  war.  The  bases  should  be  open  to 
us.” 

All  three  blame  Capt.  Mark 
Neuhart,  Compass  executive  editor,  for 
curtailing  their  distribution.  Neuhart 
denied  the  charge,  saying  each  base 
commander  has  had  controlled  distrib- 


The  Compass  joins  three  other 
weeklies  in  the  battle  for  84,000 
potential  readers  at  seven  Navy  bases. 


ution  of  outside  newspapers  since  the 
Compass  debuted  in  July. 

Neuhart  explained  the  Compass  is 
an  amalgamation  of  seven  newspapers 
that  formerly  served  individual  bases, 
which  together  house  84,000  uni¬ 
formed  personnel.  San  Diego  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  are  the  two  largest  Navy 
bases  in  the  country. 

Neuhart  said  each  base  will  have 
“from  four  to  10  locations”  for  the 
civilian  enterprise  papers,  depending 
on  what  each  base  commander  de¬ 
cides. 

“The  commander  has  the  right  to 
screen  any  publication  appearing  on 


the  base,”  he  said. 

Hagerty,  whose  father,  a  retired 
Navy  public  relations  officer,  started 
the  Navy  Dispatch  in  1961,  rejected 
Neuhart’s  account. 

“Neuhart  is  putting  pressure  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  officers  to  influence  base 
commanders,”  she  asserted. 

She  said  Capt.  M.K.  Collins  of  the 
32nd  St.  Naval  Station  told  her  the 
Dispatch  would  be  limited  to  three 
drop  sites  on  the  base,  a  reduction 
from  20. 

Matz  said  the  Navy  is  cutting  his  dis¬ 
tribution  points  —  including  racks, 
post  exchanges,  bowling  alleys  and 
credit  unions  —  to  30,  from  1,000. 

“This  will  pretty  much  put  small 
companies  like  ours  out  of  business,” 
Cavanaugh  said  of  the  reductions. 
“This  was  the  worst  time  in  the  world 
for  the  Navy  to  consolidate  its  papers, 
given  California’s  bad  economy.  This  is 
empire  building  on  Neuhart’s  part.” 

The  outside  publishers  said  they  are 
also  rankled  by  what  they  allege  are 
dirty  sales  tactics  by  Blade-Citizen  ad 
reps,  who  have  told  advertisers  that 
the  civilian  weeklies  are  going  out  of 
business. 

“That’s  bullshit,”  retorted  Blade- 
Citzen  publisher  Thomas  F.  Missett.  “1 
have  a  28-year  reputation  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  do  not  resort  to  those  tac¬ 
tics.  The  product  is  selling  itself.” 

Missett  said  the  Blade-Citzen  sup¬ 
plies  computer  equipment  to  the  Com¬ 
pass  and  editors  to  work  with  Navy  ed¬ 
itors. 

The  Blade-Citizen,  located  about  35 
miles  north  of  San  Diego,  also  publish¬ 
es  the  Scout,  the  newspaper  for  the  big 
Camp  Pendleton  Marine  base  nearby. 
Its  parent  company  is  South  Coast 
Newspapers  Inc. 
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Leftist  editor 
assassinated  in  Colombia 


The  Navy  Dispatch,  among  three 
military  weeklies  to  protest  restrictions 
imposed  on  their  distribution  to 
Navy  bases  since  the  Navy  started 
its  own  paper 


Neuhart,  who  was  an  AP  stringer  in 
college,  called  the  advertising  accusa¬ 
tions  “unfounded  or  exaggerated.” 

“We  are  not  targeting  the  three 
civilian  newspapers,”  he  declared. 

The  officer  said  the  consolidation  of 
the  seven  base  papers  came  about  be¬ 
cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  ed¬ 
itorial  content,  layout  and  design. 

“They  were  uneven  at  best,  and  were 
not  serving  the  information  needs  of 
the  San  Diego  Navy  community.” 

The  Compass  is  zoned  for  each  base 
and  does  not  carry  alcohol  or  tobacco 
ads. 

“1  think  it  was  a  helluva  good  idea,” 
Hagerty  said  of  the  consolidation.  “1 
don’t  mind  the  competition.  What  1  do 
mind  is  taking  away  our  distribution 
points.” 

She  said  she  was  told  “flat-out”  by 
the  public  affairs  officer  at  the  Mira¬ 
mar  Naval  Air  Station  that  the  base  is 
cutting  her  paper’s  availability  “at  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Neuhart.”  Hagerty 
added  that  she  has  formally  protested 
the  action  to  Admiral  Jeremy  Boorda, 
chief  of  naval  operations. 

“The  Navy  is  taking  away  our 
rights,”  said  Matz,  who  said  he  was  in¬ 
formed  by  letter  that  a  Navy  review 
found  that  the  Military  Press  “is  being 
placed  in  unauthorized  locations.” 

“We’ve  been  on  the  bases  for  18 
years,”  Matz  said.  “The  Compass  says 
it’s  the  official  paper  now.  Official 
what?  The  Navy  has  clearly  over¬ 
stepped  its  boundaries.” 


by  Stephan  F.  Jackson 

A  PROMINENT  LEFT-wing  news¬ 
paper  editor  was  murdered  in  Bogota 
Aug.  9,  prompting  indignation  among 
human  rights  groups  appalled  at 
Colombia’s  surging  violence. 

Manuel  Cepeda  Vargas,  64,  the  edi¬ 
tor  for  15  years  of  Vo?:,  or  Voice,  and  an 
internationally  known  communist  sen¬ 
ator  in  Colombia’s  legislature,  was  shot 
in  the  head  while  driving  into  Bogota 
from  his  home  in  the  suburbs  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  The  killer  was  unknown. 

According  to  a  witness,  the  gunman, 
a  passenger  in  another  vehicle  that 
drove  alongside  Cepeda’s,  aimed  a  gun 
through  an  open  window  and  opened 
fire. 

Some  50  years  old,  the  weekly  Voz 
has  a  circulation  of  approximately 
15,000  and  about  20  employees.  An 
outspoken  voice  of  the  left,  the  paper 
is  the  unofficial  organ  of  the  Patriotic 
Union,  a  legal  Communist  Party  group 
founded  in  1980  to  work  within  the 
system,  and  has  denounced  human 
rights  violations  by  Colombian  police 
and  the  military. 

The  PU,  however,  is  loosely  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  an  underground  Marxist  ter¬ 
rorist  group,  which  has  fomented  vio¬ 
lence  that  has  led  to  the  deaths  of 
about  120  civilians  and  police  recently. 

No  one  claimed  credit  for  Cepeda’s 
murder,  but  police  suspect  a  new  right- 
wing,  paramilitary  group,  Colombia 
Without  Guerrillas,  whose  purpose  is 
exterminating  violent  communists  and 
their  supporters. 

Cepeda  was  well  known  as  the 
Communist  Party’s  primary  liaison  in 
the  legislature  and  was  a  leader  in  try¬ 
ing  to  bring  the  violent  Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces  of  Colombia  to  abandon 
terrorism  and  to  join  the  political 
process. 

“The  government  never  offered  him 
protection,”  claimed  Cepeda’s  son, 
Ivan  Cepeda  Vargas. 

“The  military  assassinated  Manuel 
Cepeda  with  government  complicity,” 
chanted  a  crowd  of  PU  members  who 


Jackson  is  a  free-lance  journalist  who 
teaches  at  Stillman  College,  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


surrounded  the  dead  editor’s  bloody 
vehicle  and  during  an  impromptu  rally. 

A  regional  human  rights  group,  the 
Andean  Commission  on  Jurists,  said 
Colombia  suffers  about  10  political 
killings  a  day,  and  few  are  solved.  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  a  murder  every  20  minutes, 
and  97%  of  them  go  unpunished. 
There  is  no  death  penalty  for  murder 
in  Colombia. 

“The  situation  is  appalling,”  said 
Gustavo  Gallon,  director  of  the 
Colombian  chapter  of  the  Andean 
Commission.  “The  problem  is  known 
worldwide,  but  the  government  has 
not  done  anything.  The  killings  show 
the  severity  of  the  judicial  and  human 
rights  situation  in  Colombia.” 

Reporter  roughed  up 
in  undercover  buy 

AN  UNDERCOVER  REPORTER 
working  on  a  story  about  values  in  the 
inner  city  was  mugged  recently  when  a 
late-night  handgun  purchase  went  awry. 

Susan  Thomas  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  was  grabbed  by  the  neck  and 
pushed  to  the  ground  as  she  attempted 
to  buy  an  illegal  handgun  on  a 
Nashville  street  at  11:30  p.m.  The  man 
grabbed  her  money  and  fled,  with  the 
gun.  Police  had  made  no  arrest. 

“Right  at  the  moment  when  1  went 
for  my  money,  1  let  go  of  my  hot  pepper 
spray  and  he  put  his  arm  around  my 
neck  and  kind  of  threw  me  to  the 
ground,”  Thomas  said  in  an  interview. 

“1  guess  1  thought  1  was  at  the  gro¬ 
cery  store  ....  It’s  something  you 
should  not  try  at  home.” 

Thomas  was  treated  for  bruises  at  a 
local  hospital  and  released. 

She  had  moved  into  the  poor  urban 
neighborhood  for  the  month  of  July 
while  working  on  the  story  with  anoth¬ 
er  reporter  and  a  photographer.  The 
gun  buy  was  set  up  for  her  last  night  in 
the  neighborhood,  but  changes  at  the 
last  minute  scuttled  plans  for  the  other 
reporter  to  go  along. 

Thomas’  story  will  appear  in  diary 
form  as  a  month-long  series  starting  in 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

— Dorothy  Giobbe 
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Question 
Yields  Scoop 

The  only  one  to  ask,  a  reporter  scores  coup  with 
O.J.  Simpson  grand  jury  transcripts 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SOMETIMES  A  SIMPLE  query  from  a 
reporter  is  all  it  takes  to  obtain  tran¬ 
scripts  of  secret  grand  jury  proceed¬ 
ings. 

It  worked  that  way  for  Martin  Berg 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal  when 
he  scooped  the  town  in  getting  the 
record  of  the  grand  jury  that  heard  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case  of  O.J.  Simpson, 
charged  with  the  murders  of  his  ex- 
wife,  Nicole  Brown  Simpson,  and  her 
friend,  Ronald  Goldman. 

The  transcripts,  which  other  news 
organizations  quickly  jumped  on,  re¬ 
vealed  for  the  first  time  Simpson’s  only 
statements  to  police  when  he  was  held 
for  questioning  before  being  charged. 

Although  much  of  what  the  grand 
jury  record  disclosed  had  been  report¬ 
ed  in  the  media,  it  added  several  new 
details. 

A  key  issue  at  Simpson’s  trial  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  what  caused  an  injury  to 
his  left  hand  that  police  observed  dur¬ 
ing  questioning.  According  to  the 
transcripts,  Los  Angeles  Police  detec¬ 
tive  Phillip  Vannatter  told  the  grand 
jury  that  Simpson  said  he  didn’t  know 
how  the  injury  occurred. 

Simpson,  who  has  pleaded  “ab¬ 
solutely  100%  not  guilty”  to  the 
charges,  also  told  police  he  reinjured 
his  hand  in  Chicago,  where  he  had 
flown  the  night  of  the  murders. 

The  transcripts  also  revealed  that 
actor  Brian  “Kato”  Kaelin,  who  lived  in 
the  guest  quarters  of  Simpson’s  Brent¬ 
wood  mansion,  was  cited  for  contempt 
by  the  grand  jury  for  initially  refusing 
to  testify.  The  citation  was  lifted  when 
Kaelin  agreed  to  testify  after  consulting 
with  lawyers. 

The  Daily  Journal,  a  legal  newspa¬ 
per,  broke  the  tale  of  the  transcripts  on 
July  29.  Editor  in  chief  and  associate 
publisher  T.  Sumner  Robinson  re¬ 
leased  the  account  to  the  Associated 


Martin  Berg,  who  broke  from  the  pack 
and  asked  for  grand  jury  transcripts 


Press  the  evening  before  with  a  10:30 
p.m.  embargo.  “There  was  no  leak,” 
said  Robinson.  “This  was  just  good  re¬ 
porting.  Nobody  else  had  asked  for  the 
transcripts.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  carried  a 
page-one  story  and  sidebar  on  the 
transcripts  Sunday,  July  31,  and  other 
news  organizations  picked  up  on  the 
disclosures.  The  Times  reported  that 
prosecutors  were  furious  when  a  star 
witness,  Jill  Shively,  sold  her  story  to  a 
tabloid  TV  show  for  $5,000.  Shively, 
who  said  she  saw  Simpson  driving  away 
from  Nicole  Simpson’s  neighborhood 
the  night  of  the  murders,  did  not  testi¬ 
fy  at  the  preliminary  hearing,  presum¬ 
ably  because  of  her  TV  deal. 

Berg  said  he  asked  Superior  Court 
Judge  Lance  Ito  for  the  transcripts  as  a 
long  shot,  fearing  they  would  have 
been  sealed. 


“I  thought  either  the  prosecution  or 
the  defense  would  have  requested  the 
court  to  seal  them,  but  I  was  surprised 
that  this  was  not  the  case,”  Berg  re¬ 
called.  “The  judge  just  gave  them  to 
me.” 

Berg  added:  “Everyone  presumes 
everything  about  the  grand  jury  is  se¬ 
cret.  This  is  not  true.” 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  dismissed  the  grand  jury  in  the 
midst  of  its  proceedings,  declaring  that 
it  had  been  tainted  by  the  massive  me¬ 
dia  coverage  of  the  case. 

Robinson  doubted  that  publishing 
the  transcripts  will  add  fuel  to  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  possibility  pretrial 
publicity  could  prejudice  a  jury. 

“There  have  been  so  many  leaks  and 
so  much  information  revealed  already 
that  this  won’t  make  much  difference,” 
he  commented.  In  any  event,  he  assert¬ 
ed,  there  will  be  no  problem  in  picking 
an  objective  jury  in  a  city  the  size  of 
Los  Angeles. 

In  another  development,  a  police 
detective  who  investigated  the  murders 
has  threatened  to  sue  Simpson  and  his 
lead  attorney,  Robert  Shapiro,  for 
defamation  in  connection  with  a  New 
Yorker  magazine  article. 

Attorney  Robert  Tourtelot  said  de¬ 
tective  Mark  Fuhrman  has  demanded 
that  the  two  retract  statements  in  the 
July  25  article  alleging  Fuhrman  plant¬ 
ed  a  bloody  glove  at  Simpson’s  estate. 
The  anonymous  allegations  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  are  attributed  to  members  of  Simp¬ 
son’s  defense  team. 

“This  is  a  bad  cop,”  one  of  the  attor¬ 
neys  was  quoted  as  saying.  “This  is  a 
racist  cop.” 

Calling  the  statements  “outrageous,” 
Tourtelot  said  that  defense  lawyers 
must  have  known  the  “anguish  and 
pain”  Fuhrman  and  his  family  would 
suffer  “as  the  result  of  this  malicious, 
deceitful  and  despicable  defense  strat¬ 
egy.”  BE^P 
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The 

Race 

Quotient 

Unity  panelists  see  race  playing  a  hand  in  the  news 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

RACE  HAS  BEEN  in  the  news  cover¬ 
age  for  decades,  but  it  remains  a  raw 
nerve. 

That  sensitivity  was  explored  by  a 
Unity  ’94  panel  sponsored  by  Freedom 
Forum  and  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Cen¬ 
ter’s  Media  Studies  Journal. 

“What  we  have  found,  even  though 
we’ve  been  reporting  on  race  for  years, 
is  that  just  now  we  are  coming  to  find 
how  complex  and  difficult  it  is,”  said 
Newsweek  contributing  editor  Ellis 
Cose. 

Particularly  fascinating  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  press  reports  themselves.  Cose 
observed,  but  the  agonizing  process 
through  which  newsrooms  come  up 
with  the  stories.  In  some  cases,  he  said, 
it  has  been  like  putting  the  media  on  a 
psychiatrist’s  couch,  and  the  process 
has  been  illuminating. 

“We  are  no  more  objective  than  any¬ 
one  else,”  he  said.  “We  are  not  practic¬ 
ing  a  science.  It’s  very  subjective.  What 
you’ve  experienced  reflects  what  you 
see  and  choose  to  report.” 

Thus,  Cose  continued,  the  media 
need  a  huge  diversity  of  people  doing 
the  reporting,  otherwise  the  result  is  a 
skewed  reality. 

“Another  thing  we  are  realizing,”  he 
said,  “is  that  we  like  to  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  fearless  truth  tellers,  but  we 
have  a  difficult  time  discussing  race  in 
honest  terms.” 

If  the  news  media  cannot  lead  the 
discussion.  Cose  said,  “we’re  not  doing 
our  job.” 

John  Philip  Santos,  director  of  pro¬ 
gram  development  at  public  television 
station  WNET  in  New  York,  said  a  lot 
depends  “on  how  we  bring  our  cultural 
baggage  to  rest  in  the  newsroom,”  be¬ 
cause  cultural  differences  “not  only  af- 


“We  like  to  think  of  ourselves  as  fearless 
truth  tellers,  but  we  have  a  difficult 
time  discussing  race  in  honest  terms” 

—  Ellis  Cose 


feet  what  we  report,  but  how  we  re¬ 
port.” 

Santos  discussed  the  use  of  “diversi¬ 
ty  checklists”  by  newspaper  reporters. 
While  inspiring  some  dislike,  the 
checklists  create  a  set  of  values  and 
measures  for  judgment,  he  said. 

“A  very  large  gap  exists  between  the 
efforts  in  the  print  world  and  what  has 
happened  —  or  has  not  happened  — 
in  the  television  world,”  Santos  said, 
calling  television  “woefully  neglectful” 
about  diversity. 

“It’s  no  longer  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem  by  hiring,”  he  said.  “We  need 
to  address  how  we  are  reporting. 

Oakland  Tribune  columnist  William 
Wong  said  he  has  found  a  dichotomy 
between  visibility  and  invisibility  in 


coverage  of  Asian-Americans. 

While  stories  about  illegal  immigra¬ 
tion  and  the  fat  content  of  Chinese 
food  have  received  a  lot  of  attention, 
much  of  the  coverage  played  to  stereo¬ 
types  and,  in  the  case  of  the  immi¬ 
grants,  distorted  the  problem,  he  said. 

Further,  the  Asian-American  com¬ 
munity  is  itself  diverse,  and  journalists 
could  do  a  better  job  reporting  it, 
Wong  said. 

Few  images  of  African-American 
men  are  allowed  on  commercial  televi¬ 
sion,  commented  Jannette  L.  Dates, 
acting  dean  of  the  school  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  Howard  University. 

“We  see  the  stereotypes  played  out 
over  and  over  again,”  she  said  —  most 
black  men  portrayed  on  TV  as  either 
brutes  or  clowns.  “That  is  a  major  part 
of  the  problem.  These  frames  of  refer¬ 
ence  resonate  in  our  minds.” 

James  Hattori,  CBS  News  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Tokyo,  said  people  outside 
the  United  States  see  race  tearing  the 
fabric  of  U.S.  society.  The  shooting  of 
a  Japanese  exchange  student  by  a 
frightened  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  home- 
owner  was  not  seen  so  much  as  racial 
in  Japan  but  as  part  of  a  greater  prob¬ 
lem,  he  said. 

“They  point  to  that  as  America  as  a 
violent,  crime-ridden  country,”  Hattori 
explained,  adding  that  such  incidents 
reinforce  the  stereotype,  true  or  not. 

“The  world  out  there  is  watching 
and  making  judgments  about  how  we 
react,”  he  said.  “America  is  perhaps  not 
the  moral  leader  it  once  was.” 

When  Mark  Trahant  was  publisher 
and  owner  of  Navajo  Nation  Today,  he 
learned  that  “ownership  can  change  a 
lot.” 

“The  power  of  ownership  goes  be¬ 
yond  editorial  decisions,  it  changes  the 
equation,”  said  Trahant,  now  executive 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Gay  in  the  newsroom: 
one  editor’s  story 

For  gay  journalists,  diversity  means 
being  able  to  care  for  a  loved  one 


David  Louie  of  KGO-TV  in  San 
Francisco  said  he  is  concerned  about 
empowerment.  As  news  staffs  diversify, 
what  is  being  done  to  rethink  cover¬ 
age? 

“I’m  concerned  with  the  fact  that  in 
many  diverse  communities,  they  still 
play  to  white  suburbia,”  he  said,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  news  organizations  have 
to  deliver  the  demographics  they  want 
to  sell  “rather  than  stand  up  and  say 
there  is  a  problem.” 

Community  papers 
have  demographics 

READERS  OF  COMMUNITY  news¬ 
papers  are  mostly  college-educated 
homeowners  who  rely  on  newspapers  as 
their  primary  source  of  advertising  in¬ 
formation,  according  to  a  new  study 
from  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  report,  “Spotlight  on  the  Read¬ 
er:  The  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Study  of  Community  Newspaper 
Readership,”  found  that  45%  of  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  readers  are  under  45 
years  old,  and  43%  have  households  in¬ 
comes  over  $35,000  a  year. 

In  addition,  52%  of  community 
newspaper  households  include  at  least 
one  college  graduate,  79%  are  owner- 
occupied  and  43%  include  children  un¬ 
der  18  living  at  home. 

Among  the  2.26  community  newspa¬ 
per  readers  per  household  the  study  dis¬ 
covered,  83%  read  every  or  almost 
every  issue  of  the  paper,  52%  keep  their 
newspapers  for  a  week  or  longer,  and  on 
average  they  pick  up  and  read  the  paper 
1.6  times. 

In  households  that  receive  communi¬ 
ty  newspapers,  64%  said  newspapers  are 
the  primary  source  of  community  news, 
and  58%  said  newspapers  are  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  advertising  information. 

Looking  at  advertising  more  closely, 
the  report  found  that  65%  of  reader 
households  said  they  always  or  fre¬ 
quently  read  retail  store  ads,  86%  use 
their  community  newspaper  to  find  lo¬ 
cal  bargains,  81%  read  the  ad  inserts 
and  80%  use  the  coupons. 

Classified  ads  showed  well:  90%  of 
reader  households  read  them,  and  47% 
read  them  in  all  or  most  issues. 

The  NNA  study  was  conducted  by 
Pulse  Research  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
was  overseen  by  an  NNA  committee 
headed  by  Michael  Sellett,  publisher  of 
the  Jackson  Hole  (Wyo.)  News. 

—  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JIM  HOPKINS  LEARNED  what  gay 
rights  in  the  newsroom  really  mean 
during  a  particularly  awful  period  in  his 
life. 

He  had  just  moved  1,500  miles  to 
start  a  new  job  as  business  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise  and  was  put¬ 
ting  in  12  to  14  hours  a  day. 

At  dinner  time  every  one  of  those 
days,  something  lay  heavy  on  his 
heart. 

“The  man  in  my  house  with  whom  I 
wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  was 
dying,”  Hopkins  said.  “And  1  wanted  to 
be  able  to  change  my  hours  so  1  could 
go  home  earlier  to  feed  him.  Because 
he  couldn’t  feed  himself.” 

But  Hopkins  dreaded  asking  his  ed¬ 
itors  for  the  schedule  change. 

“I  didn’t  feel  1  could  tell  my  employ¬ 
er.  I  would  lose  my  job.  I  didn’t  know 
how  they  would  react,”  Hopkins  said. 

“He  was  dying  of  AIDS...and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  my  sexuality  was  revealed,”  Hop¬ 
kins  said. 

“I  would  have  been  perfectly  con¬ 
tent  not  to  address  this  issue  at  all.  I’m 


SOME  BLACK  MINISTERS  and  civil 
rights  leaders  in  Kentucky  have  criti¬ 
cized  the  news  media,  principally  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  for  what 
they  say  is  too  much  negative  coverage 
of  Louisville’s  black  community. 

They  commented  during  a  news  con¬ 
ference  called  last  month  to  defend 
Louisville  Alderman  Paul  Bather,  who 
told  the  group  he  thought  political  ene¬ 
mies  were  trying  to  smear  him  by  plant¬ 
ing  lies  with  the  media. 

The  state  attorney  general  is  investi¬ 
gating  whether  Bather  misused  city 
money  earmarked  for  a  Muhammad  Ali 
museum. 

Local  officials  such  as  Bather  are  vic- 


a  very  private  person.  I’m  not  interest¬ 
ed  in  going  into  the  newsroom  and 
talking  about  my  sexual  exploits,”  he 
said. 

“But  circumstances  forced  my  hand. 
He  was  going  to  die  in  a  few  weeks  and 
I  felt  I  had  to  prepare  my  editors  for 
the  time  I  would  be  taking  off,”  Hop¬ 
kins  said. 

When  he  finally  did  raise  the  issue, 
editors  at  the  Gannett  Co. -owned 
Statesman  were  “very  supportive,”  he 
recalled. 

“But  the  critical  thing  was,  1  didn’t 
know  that.  There  were  no  guarantees,” 
Hopkins  added. 

That’s  why  gay  rights  in  the  news¬ 
room  should  not  be  distorted  into  a 
question  about  sexuality,  Hopkins  told 
a  session  about  the  tensions  between 
gay  and  racial  minority  journalists  at 
the  recent  Unity  ’94  conference. 

“The  issue  wasn’t  that  I  was  a  white 
guy  wanting  to  talk  about  sex,”  said 
Hopkins,  who  is  now  special  projects 
editor  for  the  paper. 

“1  was  trying  to  raise  enough  money 
to  support  two  men.  This  was  a  bread- 
and-butter  issue  for  me.” 


tims  of  media  “character  assassination 
and  media  lynching,”  according  to  a 
statement  read  by  the  Rev.  McNeill 
Dowdy,  a  leader  of  the  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People.  Dowdy 
said  that  the  local  media  tended  to  por¬ 
tray  black  communities  in  a  bad  light 
and  that  “only  the  bad  news  appears  on 
the  front  page”  of  the  Courier-Journal. 

Managing  editor  Stephen  Ford  said, 
“One  of  our  most  important  obligations 
is  to  tell  readers  how  their  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  performing  and  how  they  are 
handling  taxpayers’  money.  We  have 
done  that  aggressively  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.”  —  AP 


Ky.  black  leaders  criticize  coverage 
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Computers 

And 

Empowerment 

Minority  journalists  view  technology  opening  doors  to  advancement 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

COMPUTERS  MAY  BE  an  important 
part  of  minority  empowerment  in  the 
newsroom,  according  to  a  new  survey. 

The  survey,  prepared  for  the  Unity 
’94  conference  in  Atlanta,  found  62% 
of  minority  journalists  agree  computers 
and  technology  will  make  it  easier  “to 
achieve  professional  equality  with 
whites  in  the  newsroom,”  and  67%  said 
computers  will  create  opportunities  for 
advancement. 

The  survey  hy  the  Washington  Post 
and  Frank  N.  Magid  Associates  asked 
members  of  the  Asian  American  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Black  journalists.  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Hispanic  journalists  and 
Native  American  journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  how  technology  would  affect  them 
professionally  and  how  they  feel  about 
their  jobs  now. 

Respondents  were  more  optimistic 
about  their  computers  than  their  jobs. 

Three  out  of  four,  76%,  of  AAjA  re¬ 
spondents  and  70%  of  NAjA  members 
said  computers  and  technology  would 
make  it  easier  to  achieve  equality  in 
the  newsroom,  compared  with  63%  of 
NAHj  and  53%  of  NABj  members. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  expressed  concern  about  widen¬ 
ing  the  gap  between  technology  haves 
and  have-nots,  with  60%  expressing 
concern  that  people  of  color  may  not 
be  able  to  access  technology,  and  55% 
saying  minorities  may  not  get  the 
training  needed  to  use  new  technology. 

Nearly  half,  46%,  said  they  were 
concerned  their  racial  or  ethnic  group 
would  be  left  behind  by  such  advances. 

Asian-American  journalists  were 
less  worried  about  computers:  Only 
23%  expressed  concern  about  afford¬ 
ability,  compared  with  78%  of  Native 
American,  76%  of  black  and  61%  of 


Hispanic  journalists. 

Nearly  three  quarters,  or  73%,  of 
NABj  members  expressed  concern 
that  African-Americans  might  not  get 
the  training  for  new  technology,  com¬ 
pared  with  17%  of  Asian-American 
journalists.  Sixty-four  percent  of  NAjA 
members  and  56%  of  NAHj  members 
expressed  concerns  about  training. 

Almost  all  of  those  surveyed,  97%, 
said  they  use  fax  machines  in  their 
work;  80%  use  personal  computers; 
60%  use  modems;  46%  use  laptop 
computers;  37%  have  car  phones;  an¬ 
other  37%  use  on-line  services  such  as 
Prodigy,  CompuServe  or  America  On¬ 


line;  and  22%  have  links  to  the  Inter¬ 
net. 

When  asked  what  they  use  their 
computers  for  “a  lot,”  a  huge  majority, 
88%,  said  writing  or  editing  stories; 
57%  use  computers  for  office  e-mail; 
45%  maintain  files  of  telephone  num¬ 
bers  or  addresses;  21%  use  database 
managers;  20%  keep  their  daily  sched¬ 
ules  on  their  computers;  18%  use  them 
for  news  graphics  or  design;  17%  access 
computer  bulletin  boards  and  the  In¬ 
ternet;  and  only  8%  use  computer 
spreadsheets  to  analyze  data  for  stories. 

More  print  journalists,  82%,  than 
broadcast  journalists,  74%,  reported 
using  computers. 

Debunking  computer  stereotypes, 
there  was  a  much  smaller  gap  between 
men,  83%,  and  women,  77%,  who  re¬ 
ported  using  computers  “a  lot”  in  their 
work,  and  journalists  with  more  than 
15  years  experience  were  more  likely  to 
use  computers  than  those  with  less 


than  five  years  on  the  job. 

The  age  disparity  likely  stems  from 
the  fact  that  younger  journalists  of  col¬ 
or  tend  to  work  for  smaller  news  orga¬ 
nizations  that  lack  the  resources  of 
larger  ones,  according  to  the  report. 

Respondents  gave  rave  reviews  to 
technology  when  it  came  to  helping 
them  with  their  jobs:  99%  said  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  a  computer  was  worthwhile. 

Nearly  all,  97%,  the  journalists  of 
color  surveyed  said  computers  have 
made  them  more  productive.  Also  as  a 
result  of  computers:  93%  said  their  jobs 
are  easier;  82%  said  their  work  is  more 
satisfying;  88%  said  computers  are  fun 


to  use;  and  72%  liked  the  challenge  of 
keeping  up  with  technology. 

Only  9%  distrusted  computers,  and 
7%  said  they  would  be  “secretly 
pleased”  if  they  came  to  work  and  their 
computers  were  gone. 

Despite  their  satisfaction  with  com¬ 
puters,  only  57%  of  the  minority  jour¬ 
nalists  rated  their  computer  skills  good 
or  very  good,  and  43%  called  them  no 
better  than  fair.  Nearly  half,  49%,  wor¬ 
ried  about  falling  behind. 

Training,  however,  seems  limited  to 
newsroom  systems.  Seventy  percent 
said  they  were  taught  how  to  use  a 
computer  to  write  or  edit  stories,  but 
53%  received  no  training  in  computer- 
assisted  reporting,  68%  were  not 
taught  how  to  use  on-line  bulletin 
boards,  71%  were  not  taught  how  to 
access  the  Internet,  and  70%  said 
there  was  no  training  on  spreadsheets 
or  databases. 

When  asked  about  workplace  satis- 


Forty-eight  percent  said  their  employers  were  poor 
or  very  poor  in  promoting  people  of  color. 
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faction,  87%  of  those  surveyed  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  with  cooperation  from 
coworkers,  but  only  47%  were  satisfied 
with  opportunities  for  advancement. 

Forty-eight  percent  said  their  em¬ 
ployers  were  poor  or  very  poor  in  pro¬ 
moting  people  of  color  in  general,  and 
52%  said  their  employers  were  poor  or 
very  poor  in  promoting  people  in  their 
particular  minority  group. 

Employers  got  similarly  poor  ratings 
for  training  and  development  of  people 
of  color. 

An  overwhelming  81%  of  minority 
journalists  expressed  satisfaction  with 
job  security;  76%  were  satisfied  with 
the  variety  of  assignments,  and  their 
ability  to  make  decisions  on  their  own 
about  their  jobs.  Sixty-nine  percent 
were  content  with  fairness  with  which 
they  are  treated.  Fewer,  59%,  are  con¬ 
tent  with  their  pay,  and  58%  are  happy 
with  the  recognition  they  get  from 
management. 

Although  74%  of  respondents  said 
they  would  like  to  be  working  in  the 
news  media  five  years  from  now,  they 
ranked  a  list  of  reasons  people  leave 
journalism  as  to  how  important  the 
reasons  would  be  in  their  career  choic¬ 
es  in  the  next  five  years.  Most,  72%, 
said  the  need  for  other  challenges  was 
very  important,  as  were  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  elsewhere,  69%,  and  a  lack  of 
advancement  opportunities,  63%. 

Other  reasons  for  leaving  and  the 
percentage  of  respondents  who  said 
they  would  be  very  important  in  their 
decision  on  whether  to  leave  journal¬ 
ism  were  job  stress,  43%;  lack  of  recog¬ 
nition,  42%;  poor  supervisors,  41%; 
boredom,  40%;  low  pay,  40%;  racial 
discrimination,  40%;  difficulties  with 
management,  36%;  dislike  of  editorial 
policy,  33%;  lack  of  job  security,  28%; 
sex  discrimination,  27%;  long  or  irreg¬ 
ular  hours,  25%;  and  poor  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  21%. 

Minority  journalists  rated  the  media 
poorly  on  how  they  cover  minorities. 
Nearly  half,  46%,  said  the  media  did  a 
generally  good  job  of  informing  the 
public,  with  25%  rating  the  public  in¬ 
formation  function  very  good  and  24% 
rating  it  fair. 

However,  only  1%  of  respondents 
overall,  and  no  NABJ  members,  said 
the  media  did  a  very  good  covering 
their  racial/ethnic  group.  Four  percent 
of  NAJA  members  gave  the  media  a 
very  good  rating,  while  both  the  NAHJ 
and  AAJA  registered  1%. 

Overall,  nearly  one  of  two  minority 
journalists  who  responded,  49%,  said 


media  coverage  of  their  group  was 
poor,  including  52%  of  AAJA,  48%  of 
NABJ,  39%  of  NAJA,  49%  of  NAHJ. 

One  in  three  said  coverage  of  their 
group  was  fair,  13%  rated  it  very  poor 
and  4%  said  it  was  good.  When  asked 
to  rate  their  own  news  organizations, 
respondents  were  somewhat  more  gen¬ 
erous,  with  37%  calling  coverage  fair, 
26%  poor,  18%  good,  10%  very  poor 
and  7%  very  good. 

NAJA  members  were  the  most 
pleased  with  coverage  of  Native  Amer¬ 
icans  by  their  news  organizations:  29% 
rated  it  as  very  good,  30%  as  good, 
21%  as  fair,  9%  as  poor  and  8%  as  very 
poor.  The  survey  noted,  however,  that 
“a  significant  proportion  of  these  Na¬ 
tive  American  journalists  work  for 
news  organizations  that  exclusively  or 


there  was  less  diversity. 

Nearly  four  in  10,  39%,  reported  be¬ 
ing  the  victims  of  backlash  because  of 
their  companies’  efforts  to  diversify  the 
work  force,  but  59%  felt  none. 

When  it  came  to  getting  job  inter¬ 
views,  58%  of  those  polled  said  being  a 
member  of  a  minority  group  helped, 
and  25%  said  it  made  no  difference. 
Fourteen  percent  said  it  hurt. 

Interestingly,  while  the  numbers 
were  relatively  steady  for  all  four 
groups,  when  it  came  to  race  or  ethnic¬ 
ity  helping  get  an  interview,  twice  as 
many  NABJ  members,  18%,  said  it  hurt 
than  did  AAJA  members,  9%. 

Being  a  member  of  a  group  helped 
get  a  job  offer  for  48%  of  respondents, 
made  no  difference  to  23%  and  hurt 
24%.  Again,  NABJ  members  were 


Only  1%  of  respondents  overall,  and  no  NABJ 
members,  said  the  media  did  a  very  good  job 
covering  their  racial/ethnic  group. 


largely  serve  a  Native  American  audi¬ 
ence,  allowing  them  to  provide  target¬ 
ed,  in-depth  coverage  for  their  readers, 
viewers  or  listeners.” 

AAJA  members  surveyed  gave  their 
organizations  the  lowest  marks,  with 
only  5%  rating  coverage  of  Asian 
Americans  as  very  good,  12%  good, 
34%  fair,  32%  poor  and  16%  very  poor. 

Coverage  of  blacks  by  their  own 
news  outlets  was  similarly  rated  by 
NABJ  members,  with  only  5%  calling 
coverage  very  good,  20%  saying  it  was 
good,  43%  rating  it  fair,  25%  poor  and 
7%  very  poor. 

NAHJ  members  were  somewhat 
more  pleased  with  their  organizations’ 
coverage.  Ten  percent  said  coverage  of 
Hispanic  issues  was  very  good,  17% 
said  it  was  good,  34%  called  it  fair, 
26%  called  it  poor  and  12%  rated  it 
very  poor. 

In  addition,  the  survey  reported  that 
only  37%  said  they  saw  improvement 
in  coverage  of  their  group,  53%  said 
there  was  no  change  and  10%  said  it 
was  getting  worse. 

At  their  own  news  organizations, 
however,  46%  said  coverage  was  im¬ 
proving,  another  46%  saw  it  static  and 
7%  said  it  was  getting  worse. 

Just  over  half,  51%,  said  diversity  in 
their  newsrooms  was  staying  about  the 
same,  with  37%  reporting  they  were 
becoming  more  diverse  and  11%  saying 


more  likely  to  say  it  hurt  them,  35%, 
than  did  members  of  AAJA,  14%; 
NAJA,  11%;  or  NAHJ,  18%. 

Only  23%  of  respondents  said  being 
a  member  of  a  group  helped  them  get 
priority  for  professional  training,  46% 
said  it  made  no  difference  and  29% 
said  it  hurt.  Significantly  more  NABJ 
members  said  being  black  hurt  their 
opportunities  for  professional  training, 
44%,  as  did  members  of  NAJA,  10%; 
AAJA,  12%;  or  NAHJ,  23%. 

More  journalists  of  color,  44%,  be¬ 
lieve  their  race/ethnicity  hurt  them  at 
promotion  time  than  believe  it  helped, 
16%,  or  made  no  difference,  36%. 

NABJ  respondents  showed  an  over¬ 
whelming  belief  that  being  black  hurt 
their  chances  for  promotion,  63%, 
compared  with  NAHJ,  30%;  AAJA, 
28%;  and  NAJA,  14%. 

Most  respondents  said  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  minority  group  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  recognition  received  for  their 
work,  61%;  made  no  difference  on  as¬ 
signments,  54%;  and  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  getting  pay  raises,  62%. 

Black  journalists  said  their  race 
worked  against  them  nearly  as  much  as 
it  made  no  difference.  For  recognition, 
41%  of  NABJ  members  said  being  black 
hurt,  while  48%  said  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence;  in  getting  good  assignments,  53% 
said  being  black  hurt  and  39%  said  it 
made  no  difference.  KfifP 
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AIDS 

Fades 

The  epidemic  swells  but  reporters  complain  editors  have  lost  interest 


hy  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

OLD  NEWS  MAY  be  no  news,  but  re¬ 
porters  covering  AIDS  say  it’s  still 
news,  even  if  they  sometimes  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  convincing  their  editors. 

During  a  panel  discussion  at  the 
Unity  ’94  convention  in  Atlanta,  Jesse 
Mangaliman,  a  New  York  Newsday  re¬ 
porter,  said  that  even  more  difficult 
than  limited  space  is  keeping  the  story 
going. 

“AIDS,  having  been  around  so  long, 
is  a  hard  sell  as  a  story,”  he  said.  “I 
think  the  biggest  challenge  in  selling 
the  story  to  your  editors  is  constantly 
and  every  day  reeducating  them  and 
making  them  aware  of  what  the  issue 
is,  even  if  you  have  to  do  AIDS  101. 

“That’s  important,  and  that’s  why 
you  get  burned  out,  because  you  can’t 
do  that  every  day,”  he  commented. 

Mangaliman  said,  “You  have  to  work 
harder  when  you’re  selling  an  AIDS 
story,  because  it’s  been  around  for  so 
long,  editors  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
tired  of  hearing  it.” 

Though  AIDS  is  not  a  daily,  break¬ 
ing  story,  he  said  the  challenge  is  to 
strike  when  the  timing  is  right,  and 
that  takes  work. 

He  compared  the  AIDS  story  to  fire 
stories:  Both  have  been  done  before, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  you  stop  doing 
them. 

Panel  moderator  Cesar  Chavez,  pro¬ 
motions  producer  for  WGN-TV  in 
Chicago,  said,  “As  people  of  color,  we 
know  what  it’s  like  to  be  marginalized. 
We’ve  all  faced  some  kind  of  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  I  think  that  people  with 
AIDS  face  that  kind  of  discrimination 
every  day. 

“The  lucky  thing,”  Chavez  added,  “is 
that  we’re  journalists  and  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  educate  the  public 
about  this  issue  and  other  issues.  But  it 
sometimes  bothers  me  when  I  go  into  a 
newsroom  or  hear  from  journalists  and 
friends  who  say  that  their  news  man¬ 
agers  just  don’t  care  about  HIV,  be¬ 


cause  it  doesn’t  affect  my  viewers  or  my 
readers,”  he  said. 

AIDS  does  affect  people,  he  said, 
pointing  to  Centers  for  Disease  Con¬ 
trol  and  Prevention  estimates  that 
more  than  1  million  U.S.  residents  are 
infected,  not  counting  people  who 
have  never  been  tested  and  nondocu- 
mented  immigrants. 

Dallas  Morning  News  reporter  Frank 
Trejo  is  often  frustrated  by  the  fact  that 
because  he  writes  about  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  issues,  “it  has  almost  automatical¬ 
ly  been  assumed  that  I  also  cover 
AIDS.” 

Although  he  does  not  cover  all 
AIDS  stories,  Trejo  said,  “whenever  a 


“That’s  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  to 
face  every  day,  just  from  people  who 
ought  to  know  better,”  he  said. 

From  1986  until  about  three  years 
ago,  Trejo  said,  the  Morning  News  had 
a  reporter  assigned  to  AIDS.  Now  the 
issue  is  relegated  to  the  medical  re¬ 
porter,  the  social  services  reporter  and 
to  him  —  “whoever  happens  to  get  a 
story  that’s  kind  of  on  their  beat.” 

Because  of  that,  a  lot  of  stories  fall 
through  the  cracks,  he  said.  “We’re  not 
bombarding  people  the  way  we  should 
be.” 

National  Public  Radio  reporter 
Brenda  Wilson  said  she  was  not  sure 
AIDS  should  be  its  own  beat. 


“As  people  of  color,  we  know  what  it’s  like  to  be 
marginalized.  We’ve  all  faced  some  kind  of 
discrimination,  and  I  think  that  people  with  AIDS 
face  that  kind  of  discrimination  every  day.” 


press  release  comes  across,  or  whenev¬ 
er  something’s  going  on  in  the  commu¬ 
nity,  almost  always,  instinctively,  the 
editors  turn  to  me. 

“In  fact,  when  I  agreed  to  do  the  gay 
and  lesbian  issues  beat,  I  specifically 
said  I  really  do  not  want  this  to  turn 
into  an  AIDS  beat,  because  I  believe 
AIDS  should  be  covered  totally  differ¬ 
ent,  because  it  affects  not  just  gays  and 
lesbians,  it  affects  a  whole  range  of 
people,”  he  said. 

For  example,  not  long  ago  a  “very 
intelligent”  assistant  city  editor  as¬ 
signed  Trejo  a  story  about  a  group  that 
was  forming  to  assist  people  with 
AIDS.  The  group,  however,  was  trying 
to  decide  on  a  needle  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  for  intravenous  drug  users. 

“So  I  had  to  kind  of  sit  down  with 
him  and  say,  ‘Wait  a  minute.  This  is 
about  IV  drug  users  and  trying  to  ex¬ 
change  needles.  It’s  not  about  gays  and 
lesbians.’ 


“I  do  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the 
epidemic  people  are  regrouping  and  re¬ 
thinking,  reassessing,  and  I  think  that’s 
going  to  require  good  reporting,”  she 
said. 

“I  think  for  a  long  time  there  was  a 
lot  of  good  reporting,  and  a  lot  of  re¬ 
porters  coasted  on  the  reporting  that 
had  been  done  by  other  people  to  a 
certain  extent.  You  could  do  nice  fea¬ 
ture  stories  if  it  was  based  on  some¬ 
body  else’s  digging. 

“I  think  in  order  to  get  a  story  to  the 
front  page,  you’re  going  to  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  digging,”  Wilson  said.  “There  are 
going  to  have  to  be  some  developments 
which  are  really  significant,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  put  them  into  some  sort 
of  context  where  they  make  sense,  and 
you’re  going  to  have  to  make  a  case.” 

Sexuality  has  been  missing  from 
much  AIDS  coverage,  Wilson  com¬ 
mented. 

“In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  epi- 
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demic  has  been  with  us  for  more  than 
a  decade,  the  one  thing  that  1  feel  that 
is  often  missing  in  the  coverage  is  a 
frank  and  open  discussion  of  sexuality, 
and  it’s  a  fight  that  we  still  have  to 
have  with  our  editors,”  she  said. 

Commenting  that  African-Ameri¬ 
can  men  with  AIDS  have  been  under¬ 
covered,  Wilson  said,  “At  this  point, 
having  looked  at  a  lot  of  different  com¬ 
munities  in  addition  to  the  gay  com¬ 
munity,  1  think  it  may  be  time  to  kind 
of  honestly  ask  ourselves,  as  much  as 
we  want  society  to  believe  that  every¬ 
one  is  represented  equally  in  this  epi¬ 
demic,  it  isn’t.” 

Journalists,  she  said,  need  “to  be 
honest  and  maybe  straightforward  and 
frank  about  that  and  examine  what  the 
real  dimensions  of  the  epidemic  are 
again,  to  make  sure  that  we  get  it  right. 
We  may  have  two  agendas  here,  which 
is  to  get  people  to  pay  attention  in  a 
responsible  way,  but  we  should  make 
sure  that  we  state  the  case  correctly.” 

Trejo  added,  “One  of  the  things  1 
was  looking  at  in  my  community  is  the 
fact  that  AIDS  is  very,  very  definitely 
still  a  white,  gay  man’s  disease.  I’ve 
looked  at  the  rate  of  infection  in  AIDS 
cases  for  Hispanics  and  African-Amer¬ 
icans.  It’s  still  very  low  in  our  commu¬ 
nity.” 

He  said,  “In  trying  to  do  stories 
about  African  Americans  and  Hispan¬ 
ics,  particularly  Hispanics,  I’ve  found 
that  it’s  very  difficult  to  find  these  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  willing  to  come  out  and 
talk  to  you. 

“You  can  go  into  any  AIDS  organi¬ 
zation,  any  gay  AIDS  organization, 
and  they  can  find  people  for  you  right 
away  —  well,  not  right  away,  often 
right  away  —  and  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  very  articulate  and  very  knowledge¬ 
able,”  Trejo  said.  “Finding  those  people 
in  the  minority  communities  is  a  lot 
harder,  and  it  takes  a  lot  more  work 
and  it  takes  a  lot  more  sensitivity,  too. 
You  have  to  know  what  questions  to 
ask  and  how  to  ask  them.” 

Stressing  the  importance  of  telling 
people’s  stories,  Trejo  suggested  going 
beyond  organizations,  to  friends  and 
people  they  know. 

Karyn  Greer  of  WGNX-TV,  At¬ 
lanta,  said  a  problem  for  television  is, 
“We  need  to  see  the  faces  and  we  need 
to  put  pictures  there  for  people  to 
identify  with.”  Greer  said  she  is  lucky 
her  station  has  allowed  her  the  time 
for  stories  such  as  the  one  she  showed 
at  Unity  about  the  final  days  of  a 
young  man  with  AIDS. 


Durham  daily  profits 
in  nonprofit  niche 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

NONPROFITS  ARE  HELPING  the 
bottom  line  at  the  Durham  (N.C.) 
Herald'Sun. 

“We  have  taken  a  very  unconven¬ 
tional  approach  to  niche  publishing. 
We  call  it  ‘niche  with  a  twist’  and  have 
happened  upon  a  formula  that  has 
proven  to  be  profitable  to  us  and  bene¬ 
ficial  for  the  communities  we  serve,” 
Toby  Barfield,  Herald-Sun  Newspapers 
director  of  sales  and  marketing,  said  at 
the  recent  Nexpo  in  Las  Vegas. 

“We  believe  it  is  a  sure-fire  formula 
for  success  in  niche  marketing.” 

What  the  Herald'Sun  does  is  search 
out  nonprofit  community  organizations 
that  appeal  to  a  desirable  demographic 
and  at  the  same  time  do  work  that  in¬ 
terests  the  general  population. 

In  a  strategic  alliance  with  a  non¬ 


affiliate  leading  its  market. 

And  the  station’s  demographics  were 
an  advertiser’s  dream:  70%  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  were  homeowners  with  a  median 
income  of  $52,000  in  1991,  87%  were 
college  graduates  and  53%  had  at  least 
one  graduate  degree. 

The  Herald'Sun  agreed  to  handle 
the  programming  guide,  called  Listen!, 
in  June  1991.  The  paper  produced  Lis¬ 
ten/,  mailed  it  to  15,000  supporters 
who  had  been  getting  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion’s  guide,  and  delivered  it  to  100,000 
households  through  the  newspaper  and 
two  ancillary  products,  the  Chapel  Hill 
Herald  and  Raleigh  Extra. 

The  arrangement  rid  WUNC  of 
$90,000  in  expenses,  and  by  including 
Listen!  in  the  paper,  generated  new  lis¬ 
teners  and  supporters. 

Listen!  has  grown  to  32  pages,  from 
16,  and  now  publishes  every  two 


“Our  real  experience  has  been  that  advertisers  in 
our  niches  are  not  newspaper  advertisers,  so  this 
has  not  been  switch  business,”  Barfield  said. 


profit,  the  newspaper  produces  a  publi¬ 
cation  and  delivers  it  in  two  ways.  The 
nonprofit’s  supporters  gets  the  publica¬ 
tion  directly,  usually  through  the  mail; 
simultaneously,  it  goes  in  the  paper. 

“This  dual  distribution  gives  added 
value  to  our  newspaper,  provides  a 
wonderful  promotional  vehicle  to  our 
partner,  and  gives  the  advertiser  the 
best  of  both  worlds  —  an  intense,  tar¬ 
geted  audience  and  mass  reach,  all  in 
one  product,”  Barfield  said. 

As  Barfield  tells  it,  the  Herald'Sun 
hit  upon  this  formula  in  late  1990 
when  it  contacted  WUNC  Radio, 
Durham’s  National  Public  Radio  outlet. 

WUNC  was  going  through  some 
hard  times:  Funding  had  been  cut  by 
federal  and  state  governments,  and  it 
was  spending  $90,000  on  a  quarterly 
program  guide  that  by  law  could  con¬ 
tain  no  advertising. 

At  the  same  time,  WUNC  had  enor¬ 
mous  strengths.  It  was  the  number-one 
drive-time  station  in  an  area  with  32 
FM  stations  —  probably  the  only  NPR 


months  instead  of  quarterly.  The  book 
reserves  50%  of  its  space  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  Barfield  said  was  always  sold 
out.  And  revenues  have  grown  from 
$50,000  in  the  first  full  year  to  an  an¬ 
ticipated  $135,000  for  1994. 

Since  then,  the  Herald'Sun  has 
quickly  added  more  of  these  “niche 
with  a  twist”  publications  —  eight  in 
1993  alone  and  two  so  far  this  year.  An¬ 
other  three  are  planned  by  year  end. 

In  1994,  the  paper  expects  revenues 
in  excess  of  $500,000  from  its  com¬ 
bined  niche  products,  Barfield  said.  In 
addition  to  profit,  however,  “the  paper 
is  viewed  in  the  community  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  a  worthy  cause  —  that  of  the 
nonprofit,”  he  said. 

“Our  real  experience  has  been  that 
advertisers  in  our  niches  are  not  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  so  this  has  not  been 
switch  business,”  Barfield  added. 

He  said  advertisers  pay  “premium” 
rates,  and  the  niche  publications  are 
priced  to  earn  “very  healthy”  profit 
margins  from  the  outset.  lE^P 
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Weekly  Editor 

Bob  Bliss 
Montgomery 
County  News 
Hillsboro,  111* 


by  Tom  Riordan 

IN  THE  EARLY  1930s,  a  remarkable 
incident  happened  in  the  southern  Illi¬ 
nois  town  of  Hillsboro. 

Members  of  the  Women’s  Federated 
Bible  Organization,  distraught  by  lax 
morals,  appealed  to  Montgomery 
County’s  elected  officials.  The  ladies 
wanted  a  neon  sign  placed  above  the 
courthouse’s  main  entrance.  It  would 
read;  “The  World  Needs  God.” 

There  is  no  report  of  what  exactly 
was  said,  but  when  it  was  over,  the 
women  got  the  sign. 

Coincidentally  with  the  ladies’  vic¬ 
tory,  18-year-old  Bob  Bliss  went  to 
work  full  time  at  the  Montgomery 
County  Netfs. 

Bob,  along  with  older  brother  Tom, 
represented  the  third  generation  at 
this  weekly,  owned  by  the  Bliss  family 
since  1892. 

“The  World  Needs  God”  sign  re¬ 
mains  in  place  in  1994. 

So  does  Bob  Bliss,  now  82  and  se¬ 
nior  editor. 

His  responsibilities  as  editor  and 
publisher  passed  to  the  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  —  his  daughter,  Nancy  Bliss 
Slepicka  —  some  years  back.  She  and 
her  husband,  Richard,  run  this  three- 
times-weekly  paper. 

Bob  arrives  at  the  office  almost 
every  morning  by  nine.  He  writes  the 
editorials  and  his  beloved  “A  Closer 
Look”  column.  He  handles  obituaries 
of  longtime  residents  and  covers  court¬ 
house  activities. 

The  Sign,  still  a  newsmaker,  is  on 
his  beat.  It  last  jumped  onto  page  one 


Riordan  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 


Bob  Bliss,  according  to  one  award,  “has 
a  warm  sense  of  humor  and  sparkling 
wit  that  disarms  the  most  angry  antago¬ 
nist.  It  characterizes  his  conversation, 
and  brightens  his  writing.” 


two  years  ago.  Lawyers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  Chicago 
dispatched  a  rather  nasty  note  to  the 
County  Commission  demanding  the 
sign’s  removal.  If  Montgomery  County 
didn’t  act  pronto,  the  letter  threatened, 
“we’ll  see  you  in  federal  district  court.” 

Board  members  ignored  the  letter. 
Like  a  cub  sensing  a  scoop.  Bob  Bliss 
gleefully  jumped  on  the  story. 

After  telling  readers  about  the  latest 
storm  cloud  over  The  Sign,  he  re¬ 
counted  why  and  how  it  came  to  be. 

“It  was  inspired  by  conditions  in  the 
county  about  which  the  church  women 
were  concerned  —  bootlegging,  open 
gambling  with  slot  machines,  craps  ta¬ 


bles,  and  a  few  other  unsavory  endeav¬ 
ors.” 

Bliss  reported  that  30  years  ago, 
when  the  courthouse  underwent  an 
extensive  facelift.  The  Sign  was  taken 
down  temporarily. 

That  prompted  several  liberal  resi¬ 
dents  to  suggest  permanent  removal.  A 
rush  of  support  from  others  quickly 
scotched  that  motion.  Bliss  explained. 

“Subsequent  erosion  by  the  ele¬ 
ments  has  taken  away  the  neon  tubing. 
But  the  painted  metal  sign,  clearly  visi¬ 
ble  during  daylight  hours,  still  pro¬ 
claims  ‘The  World  Needs  God.’  ” 

Bliss  concluded  his  piece  with  some 
fascinating  town  trivia. 

“Over  the  past  half  century  only  two 
nationally  publicized  events  have  men¬ 
tioned  Hillsboro,  Illinois. 

“One  reported  that  ours  was  the  for¬ 
mer  hometown  of  Russian  Prince  Mike 
Romanoff,  who  became  a  movie  char¬ 
acter  and  a  noted  Beverly  Hills  restau- 
ranteur.  Mike  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  his  memory  is  mostly  forgot¬ 
ten. 

“The  other  was  the  creation  of  the 
courthouse  sign,  and  its  presence  still 
prevails.” 

Letters  to  editor  began  to  increase. 
Most  struck  a  single  chord:  “Don’t 
touch  our  sign.”  A  campaign  for  dona¬ 
tions  began.  Bumper  stickers  appeared. 
A  coffee  mug  that  featured  a  drawing 
of  the  courthouse  went  on  sale  for 
$13.50.  Empty,  it  had  a  black  bar  over 
The  Sign.  Filled  with  hot  liquid,  the 
words  “The  World  Needs  God”  shone. 

In  January  1994,  the  ACLU  did  file 
a  suit,  demanding  The  Sign  be  re¬ 
moved  on  constitutional  grounds. 

In  April,  U.S.  District  Judge  Richard 
Mills  tossed  the  case  out  of  court.  Not 
because  it  violated  separation  of 
church  and  state,  he  ruled,  but  because 
the  three  plaintiffs  had  no  “standing” 
to  bring  such  a  complaint  against 
Montgomery  County. 

In  its  April  8  issue,  the  Montgomery 
County  News  roared  atop  page  one: 
“County  Wins!  Sign  Can  Stay.” 

You  can  bet  that  Charles  Wesley 
Bliss,  editor  from  1892  to  1931  and 
Bob’s  grandfather,  would  have  cheered 
lustily.  And  probably  pinioned  the  do- 
gooders  in  his  “Pagan  Pastor”  column. 

C.W,  a  lawyer  for  21  years  before  he 
purchased  the  weekly,  printed  his  cre¬ 
do  of  community  journalism  in  his  first 
issue,  Feb.  18,  1892:  “The  newspaper  is 
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not  altogether  a  private  enterprise.  It 
owes  a  duty  to  the  public  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  poses  a  duty  to  the  newspaper.  It 
can  be  made  an  agent  for  good  or  an 
engine  of  evil. 

“We  expect  the  columns  of  the 
News  to  keep  our  readers  informed  on 
all  local  happenings  of  interest  in  the 
county,  as  well  as  upon  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  importance.  To  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  support  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.” 

The  three  succeeding  generations  of 
Bliss  editors,  including  Clinton  Philip 
Bliss,  Bob’s  father,  who  assumed  com¬ 
mand  in  1931,  have  studiously  held  to 
this  course. 

“We’ve  had  fierce  competition  for  all 
my  working  years,”  the  senior  editor 
said.  I 

The  Hillsboro  Journal,  a  twice-week¬ 
ly  with  6,037  circulation,  started  in 
1860  as  a  Republican  paper.  The 
County  News,  solidly  Democratic 
since  its  birth  in  1869,  boasts  4,848 
subscribers  three  times  a  week. 

“The  bigger  part  of  100  pages  are  be¬ 
ing  produced  each  week  [between  the 
two  papers]  in  a  town  of  6,000,”  Bob 
says. 

For  Bliss  personally,  his  main  con¬ 
cern  at  the  moment  is  his  bad  back.  It 
means  wearing  a  wide  black  elastic 
support  around  his  midsection.  The  rig 
matches  those  worn  by  Wal-Mart  em¬ 
ployees  who  do  heavy  lifting. 

“It’s  my  chastity  belt,”  the  82-year- 
old,  white-headed  editor  explains  with 
a  grin. 

That  reminds  him  of  his  marriage 
June  30,  1934,  to  the  still-petite  Patri¬ 
cia  Weingand.  “Exactly  720  moons 
ago,”  he  says.  The  vows  were  spoken  a 
few  days  after  he’d  finished  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois. 

And  out  tumbles  Bliss’  favorite  story 
about  Pat,  who,  since  1965,  has  worked 
in  the  paper’s  business  office. 

“My  wife  came  from  a  family  of 
staunch  Presbyterians  and  Republi¬ 
cans.  She  even  thought  Herbert 
Hoover  was  a  great  president,  with 
which  I  disagreed  wholly. 

“This  went  on  for  a  while  and  then 
she  said  she’d  come  up  with  a  compro¬ 
mise.  She’d  like  me  to  become  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  she  would  become  a  De¬ 
mocrat.  I  was  a  Methodist.  But  becom¬ 
ing  a  Presbyterian  was  agreeable  to  me. 
In  fact,  I  thought  that  was  a  moral  vic¬ 
tory.  So  I  gloated  about  it.  Until  I  fi¬ 
nally  realized  that  she  knew  darn  well 
where  I  was  going  to  church.  But  I  nev¬ 
er  have  known  how  she  voted.” 


Before  the  laughter  dies  down.  Bob 
switches  to  a  serious  vein. 

“I  wouldn’t  trade  my  job  for  any  in 
the  United  States,”  he  declares.  “I  look 
forward  to  going  to  work  every  morn¬ 
ing.  There  are  no  dull  moments  in  this 
business,  never  two  days  alike.” 

His  personal  columns  grab  readers, 
partially  because  they  never  know 
what  the  theme  will  be,  but  mainly  due 
to  his  skill  in  spinning  a  tale. 

He’ll  chide  Republican  moralists 
one  week:  “It  is  interesting  to  me  to 
note  the  disappearance  from  the  TV 
tube  of  all  those  righteous  guardians  of 
honesty,  truth  and  morality.  Senators 
Phil  Gramm  and  Alphonse  D’ Amato, 


Bill  Safire  (speech  writer  for  Richard 
Nixon  and  Spiro  Agnew),  Ollie  North, 
Rush  Limbaugh,  Pat  Buchanan,  Bob 
Novak  and  Bob  Dole.” 

He  next  recounts  the  confession  of  a 
youthful  cigarette  smoker,  himself:  “I 
served  an  early  apprentice  en  route  to 
the  kind  you  bought.  At  a  tender  age  I 
was  puffing  on  anything  that  made 
smoke  —  corn  silk,  coffee,  seeds  from 
wild  weeds,  catalpa  tree  ‘cigars,’  even 
the  reed  used  in  buggy  whips. 

“Indelible  in  my  memory  is  the  date 
I  quit  —  May  10,  1960,  about  9  p.m.  I 
had  mooched  a  cigarette  from  my 
cousin,  George.  He  smoked  Camels. 
With  my  first  big  drag  I  exploded  on  a 
coughing  jag  of  several  minutes.  When 
I  recovered  normal  breathing  my  mind 
was  firm.  ‘That’s  the  last  (bleep) 
(bleep)  cigarette  I’ll  ever  smoke!’  And 


it  was!” 

Over  more  than  50  years  of  editori¬ 
al  writing.  Bob  has  won  numerous  lau¬ 
rels.  One  came  when  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  named  him  a  1969  Golden  Quill 
finalist.  The  coveted  award  honors 
“consistently  good  editorial  writing, 
not  necessarily  the  best  editorial  of  the 
year.” 

Bliss’  opinion  output  comfortably 
fits  this  criteria.  One  week  he  discuss¬ 
es  parental  love  and  encouragement,  a 
topic  prompted  by  a  sad  experience  at 
the  News. 

“An  11-year-old  was  hired  as  a  carri¬ 
er.  A  fifth-grade  pupil,  he  was  not  long 
on  the  payroll.  He  couldn’t  read  the 
numbers  and  streets  on  the  route  list 
cards. 

“This  child  is  destined  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  society  for  a  lifetime  because  of 
a  lack  of  concern,  a  lack  of  love  that 
would  spark  his  interest  to  want  to 
read.” 

Another  week  he  discussed  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy,  including  the  military’s 
“‘brief’  stay  to  provide  food  and  med¬ 
ical  aid  to  starving  hordes  in  Somalia. 
Do-gooders  went  beyond  that.  They 
tried  to  impose  a  form  of  democratic 
government  on  the  natives  whose  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  such,  are  warring  tribal 
chiefs. 

“Now  in  South  Korea  we  back  a  be¬ 
lief  that  the  U.  S.  can  influence  or  dic¬ 
tate  military  policy  of  North  Korea. 
Won’t  we  learn,  lastingly,  the  limits  of 
being  a  super  power,  both  in  lives  and 
wealth?” 

Bliss  won  the  coveted  Eugene  Cervi 
Award  in  1993.  This  goes  to  an  editor 
whose  career  portrays  the  best  of  the 
late  Rocky  Mountain  Journal  editor 
and  “reflects  his  honor  for  the  English 
language,  his  devotion  to  clear,  accu¬ 
rate  reporting  and  his  belief  that  good 
journalism  begets  good  government.” 

The  citation  noted,  “Bob  Bliss  has  a 
warm  sense  of  humor  and  sparkling  wit 
that  disarms  the  most  angry  antago¬ 
nist.  It  characterizes  his  conversation, 
and  brightens  his  writing,  especially  his 
editorials  and  his  column.” 

A  fellow  Cervi  winner,  Robert  Es- 
tabrook  of  the  Lakeville  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal  added:  “His  writing  is  of  consis¬ 
tently  high  quality,  insightful,  and  of¬ 
ten  amusing.  He  stands  for  excellence 
and  responsibility  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  carries  out  his  role  with  wit 
and  wisdom,  relying  on  reasoning  and 
persuasion  to  stimulate  action.  His 
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NewsDeolie  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Andrea  Haynes 


Debbie  Freeman 


Darryl  Hicks 


Jim  Vestal 


Andr*a  Hayn*s,  managing  editor  of 
the  128  community  newspapers  owned 
by  Harte-Hanks  Community  News¬ 
papers,  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  in  chief. 

N*il  Swidey,  managing  editor  at 
the  Wellesley  (Mass.)  Townsman,  as¬ 
sumes  the  title  of  editor. 

Ann  Jacob,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Town  Crier  newspapers,  becomes 
acting  editor. 

Dabble  Freeman  was  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newly  formed  information 
services  department  at  Harte-Hanks. 

Richard  Hincb  Jr.,  alternate  deliv¬ 
ery  manager,  was  appointed  home  de¬ 
livery  manager. 

Darryl  Hick*,  general  manager  at  the 
Veto  Beach,  Fla.,  Press  Journal,  has 
been  promoted  to  associate  publisher 
of  the  paper. 

Jim  Vestal,  former  assigning  photo 
editor,  night  news  photo  editor  and 
sports  photo  editor  at  Long  Island 
Newsday,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 


tive  photo  editor  for  all  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.-based  Lesher  Communications 
Inc.  newspapers. 

Emmett  Jenes,  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  at  Donrey  Me¬ 
dia  Group,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  operating 
officer. 

He  succeeds  Fred  Smith,  who  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman  of  Donrey’s  man¬ 
agement  committee  and  will  serve  as  a 
consultant. 

Darrell  Leftin,  vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer,  was  appointed 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer. 

Ann  Reunsavall,  former  editor  of 
the  Malakoff  (Texas)  News,  was 
named  general  manager  of  Donrey’s 
Cedar  Creek  (Texas)  Pilot. 

Les  Richardsen,  circulation  sales 
manager  at  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle, 
has  been  appointed  circulation  divi¬ 
sion  sales  and  marketing  manager  at 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  in  Indiana. 


Rachel  RIvers-Ceffey,  president  of 
Rivers  Printing  Co.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association  and  its  business  and  mar¬ 
keting  subsidiary.  North  Carolina  Press 
Services. 

Other  officers  include  Fred  Crisp, 
general  manager  at  the  Raleigh  News 
&  Observer  —  vice  president;  Jee 
Geedman,  editor  of  the  Winston' 
Salem  Journal  —  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociated  dailies;  and  Tern  Beney, 
publisher  of  the  Graham  Alamance 
News  —  president  of  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Association  of  Community 
Newspapers. 

Jean  Cobb,  associate  editor  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Journalism  Review,  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

Mike  Warren,  sports  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  assigment  reporter  at  the  Mount 
Vernon  (Ind.)  Democrat,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor/general  manager. 

Marcia  Parker,  business  editor  at 
the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut 
Creek,  Calif.,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor. 

Cathy  Snapp,  metro  editor,  was 
appointed  executive  metro  editor  at 
the  parent  company,  Lesher  Commu¬ 
nications  Inc. 

Michael  LaLumlere,  Lesher  exec¬ 
utive  sports  editor,  was  named  associ¬ 
ate  editor  at  the  Times. 

Danny  DeFrellas,  deputy  sports 
editor  at  the  paper,  becomes  executive 
sports  editor  at  Lesher. 

Lesher  also  moved  Beb  Cell,  man¬ 
aging  editor  at  the  Pleasanton,  Calif., 
Valley  Times,  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Antioch,  Calif.,  Ledger  Dispatch. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Legal  Briefs 


Texas  court 
upholds  ban  on 
juror  interviews 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  court  has  up¬ 
held  a  judge’s  order  prohibiting  a 
Brownsville  (Texas)  Herald  reporter 
from  interviewing  jurors  who  convicted 
two  international  bankers  of  money¬ 
laundering. 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the  5th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  last  month  denied  the  paper’s  re¬ 
quest  to  overturn  U.S.  District  judge 
Filemon  Vela’s  decision. 

Herald  publisher  Doug  Hardie  said 
the  paper  will  ask  for  another  hearing 
on  the  case  by  the  entire  appeals  court. 

Hugh  Lowe,  a  lawyer  for  the  paper, 
said  such  rehearings  rarely  are  granted 
but  the  judges  may  decide  to  rehear  the 
case  because  of  its  importance. 

The  controversy  began  in  June  when 
Antonio  Giraldi  and  Maria  Lourdes 
Reategui  were  convicted  of  laundering 
$30  million  in  illegal  profits  of  the 
Monterrey-based  Juan  Garcia  Abrego 
drug-smuggling  organization. 

While  discharging  the  jury.  Vela  said 
the  panelists  could  not  be  approached 
about  the  case  without  his  permission. 

He  also  sent  jurors  form  letters  re¬ 
minding  them  the  case  involved  “a 
criminal  organization”  and  asking 
whether  they  wished  to  be  interviewed. 

The  paper  argued  that  Vela’s  order 
violated  the  First  Amendment.  The 
judge  said  in  a  written  order  he  was 
concerned  about  the  jurors’  privacy  and 
safety. 

The  Herald  argued  that  Vela’s  letter 
did  not  allow  the  reporter  to  try  per¬ 
suading  jurors  that  their  thoughts  would 
be  presented  accurately  and  possibly 
anonymously,  thus  satisfying  Vela’s  pri¬ 
vacy  concerns. 

If  the  paper  loses  its  appeal,  restric¬ 
tions  on  reporters  trying  to  interview 
jurors  after  trials  could  be  expanded. 

The  three  judges  unanimously  agreed 
that  Vela’s  decision  did  not  go  against  a 
1983  appeals  court  ruling  that  allowed  a 
judge  to  place  restrictions  on  reporters 
seeking  juror  interviews. 

In  a  similar  case,  a  federal  appeals 
panel  in  Philadelphia  last  March  heard 
arguments  that  the  judge  in  the  “Crazy” 
Eddie  Antar  stock  fraud  case  in  New 
Jersey  exceeded  his  authority  when  he 


ordered  reporters  not  to  ask  former  ju¬ 
rors  certain  questions. 

The  case  stems  from  efforts  by  the 
Associated  Press  to  obtain  the  jury  list. 

A  decision  is  pending.  —  AP 

Court  finds 
absence  of  malice 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  Supreme  Court 
has  found  that  a  reporter’s  story  about  a 
police  officer’s  alleged  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  was  erroneous  but  not  libelous  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  evidence  of  malice. 

The  reporter,  who  has  since  left  the 
Ocean  County  Observer  in  Toms  River, 
based  his  1990  report  on  an  exhibit 
found  within  a  court  file  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  was  a  claim  of  an  intent  to  sue 
the  police  officer. 

The  exhibit  was  not  an  actual  claim 
but  a  typewritten,  unsigned  and  unfiled 
draft  of  a  complaint  in  which  the 
charges  were  asserted. 

The  reporter,  Whit  Andrews,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  get  in  touch  with  the  | 
police  officers  involved.  Eventually  he 
reached  Ronald  Hoffman,  the  attorney 
for  the  Borough  of  Seaside  Heights. 
Hoffman  said  he  told  the  reporter  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  pending  com¬ 
plaint  and  warned  Andrews  of  possible 
libel  if  the  story  were  published. 

After  the  story  appeared,  the  police 
officer  sued  the  reporter  and  the  Ob¬ 
server  for  defamation. 

The  paper  claimed  the  article  was 
protected  by  the  fair-report  privilege,  or 
the  right  to  summarize  court  proceed¬ 
ings  or  other  public  documents  without 
fear  of  legal  action. 

An  appeals  court  found  that  the  priv¬ 
ilege  applied  and  that  the  police  officer 
failed  to  establish  evidence  of  malice. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  agreed  last 
month  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
malice  and  upheld  a  summary  judgment 
for  the  Observer.  But  it  held  that  the 
privilege  did  not  apply  because  “the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  internally  inconsistent,  mislead¬ 
ing  and  confusing”  and  does  not  “fully, 
fairly  or  accurately”  convey  the  status  of 
the  entire  and  pending  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

The  court  said  the  article  falsely  em¬ 
phasized  that  a  woman  was  suing  the 
police  officer  for  a  violation  of  her  civil 
rights  and  that  her  allegations  were  part 
of  an  overall  investigation  into  police 


brutality  of  the  department. 

“Such  a  portrayal  surely  will  draw  the 
public’s  attention  and  sell  papers,”  the 
ruling  said,  calling  the  story  “highly  un¬ 
fair”  and  “an  inaccurate  representation 
of  the  court  proceeding.” 

Further,  the  court  said,  “A  newspa¬ 
per’s  greatest  reward  is  the  public’s  trust. 
Defendants  today  narrowly  escape  lia¬ 
bility,  but  they  do  not  escape  the  loss  of 
credibility  that  results  from  slipshod 
journalism.” 

In  a  concurring  opinion.  Justice 
Daniel  O’Hern  said  the  court  may  have 
more  closely  limited  the  fair-report 
privilege  than  the  law  requires. 

“Judges  are  ill  equipped  to  act  as  city 
editors,”  O’Hern  wrote.  “Court  docu¬ 
ments  disclosed  a  draft  complaint  recit¬ 
ing  sexual  harassment  of  a  woman  by  a 
public  official.  The  public  had  an  inter¬ 
est  in  knowing  what  was  in  those  court 
documents.  The  Observer’s  story  report¬ 
ed  the  gist  of  what  was  in  that  court 
file.”  —  AP 

Suburb  approves 
publicizing  Johns 

THE  GOVERNING  BODY  of  a  Den¬ 
ver  suburb  has  voted  to  buy  advertise¬ 
ments  in  local  papers  picturing  men  ar¬ 
rested  for  soliciting  prostitutes. 

But  the  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post 
said  the  paper  will  not  publish  the  ads, 
and  the  publisher  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  said  he  had  not  decided  but 
worried  about  printing  the  photos  be¬ 
fore  conviction. 

Aurora  Sentinel  publisher  Karen 
Sowell  said  she  would  accept  the  ads  in 
the  8,000-circulation  weekly. 

Aurora  officials  said  they  hoped  the 
potential  embarrassment  of  having  their 
pictures  published  in  a  newspaper 
would  scare  men  seeking  prostitutes 
away  from  East  Colfax  Avenue  and  oth¬ 
er  Aurora  streets. 

The  Aurora  City  Council  last  month 
approved  the  ordinance,  which  takes 
effect  Aug.  19.  It  calls  for  a  mandatory 
$1,000  fine  on  conviction  of  soliciting. 
The  fines  will  pay  for  the  ads  as  well  as 
court  costs  and  administration. 

“The  only  issue  remaining  is  how  big 
the  pictures  will  be”  in  Denver’s  two 
dailies  and  the  Sentinel  weekly,  said  city 
attorney  Charlie  Richardson.  “We  know 
they  won’t  be  smiling.”  —  AP 
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Get  to  know  us, 
retailers  say 


They  want  'partnerships,’ 
not  just  a  place  to  buy  ads 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

RETAILERS  ARE  EAGER  to  develop 
partnerships  with  newspapers,  but  in 
order  for  the  relationship  to  work, 
newspapers  must  better  understand  re¬ 
tailers’  marketing  goals. 

At  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  recent  marketing  conference 
in  San  Francisco,  executives  from 
three  large  retail  chains  discussed  their 
companys’  expectations  of  newspapers 
and  offered  suggestions  to  improve  the 
relationship. 

Toys  R  Us,  with  almost  600  U.S. 
stores,  plans  to  open  another  45  this 
year,  said  Ernie  Speranza,  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising.  Its  growth  has 
involved  close  work  with  newspapers. 

For  example,  almost  a  year  ago,  it  in¬ 
serted  a  72-page,  four-color  catalog,  in¬ 
cluding  coupons,  into  more  than  300 
U.S.  newspapers. 

Last  March,  the  retailer  distributed 
another  catalog  through  500  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  want  to  increase  our  use  of 
newspapers,  but  it  has  to  be  something 
that’s  beneficial  to  both  the  news¬ 
papers  and  Toys  R  Us,”  Speranza  said, 
addressing  the  audience  via  videotape. 

Toys  R  Us  has  changed  its  marketing 
over  the  last  10  years  and  is  moving  to¬ 
ward  an  event-driven  marketing  strate¬ 
gy  that  utilizes  newspapers  to  create 
awareness  of  a  particular  event. 

“We  no  longer  use  the  newspapers 
day  in  and  day  out  ....  We’re  using 
the  newspaper  to  promote  event  mar¬ 
keting,  and  it’s  important  that  the 
newspaper  industry  understands  that,” 
Speranza  said. 

In  addition  to  lower  rates  and  stan¬ 
dardized  bills,  Speranza  wants  a  sim¬ 
pler  interface.  “We  need  fewer  people 
to  talk  with,”  he  said,  “fewer  contact 
points  ....  We  don’t  need  to  talk  to 
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600,  700  or  800  newspapers  every  time 
we  want  to  do  something.” 

Speranza  said  newspapers  will  re¬ 
main  a  “major  portion”  of  Toys  R  Us 
media  plans  for  years  to  come. 

Hills  Stores,  a  Massachusetts-based 
retailer  with  151  locations,  wants  to 
raise  its  profile  as  a  family-oriented  dis¬ 
count  store,  said  Sue  Sprunk,  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  marketing. 
She  said  successful  partnership  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  “win-win-win”  —  for 
the  newspaper,  the  advertiser  and  the 
customer. 


Sprunk  said  it  was  especially  impor¬ 
tant  for  newspapers  to  highlight  part¬ 
nerships  with  advertisers,  since  televi¬ 
sion  stations  are  increasingly  seeking 
to  build  partnerships  with  advertisers, 
including  a  number  of  TV  stations  that 
have  approached  Hills  about  relation¬ 
ships. 

“Not  only  is  this  important  for  you 
going  on  the  offense  to  develop  busi¬ 
ness,  it’s  also  very  important  defensive¬ 
ly,”  she  added. 

Sprunk  compared  business  partner¬ 
ships  to  marriages.  “You  both  have  to 
work  very  hard  to  make  it  happen,  yet 
the  ones  that  work  don’t  require  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  They’re  a  lot  of  fun.” 

For  Michael  Banks,  vice  president  of 
advertising  for  Raley’s  supermarkets, 
partnership  means  “newspapers  better 
go  the  extra  mile,  and  we  will  continue 
to  sit  there  and  sign  the  checks  .... 
From  a  supermarket  point  of  view, 
that’s  exactly  how  a  partnership  works: 
You  help  us  more.” 


Banks  said  that  in  the  long  term, 
newspapers  are  in  danger  of  losing  sig¬ 
nificant  amounts  of  supermarket  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Top  supermarket  executives  are 
mostly  60  and  older,  an  age  group  that 
ranks  among  the  staunchest  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  Banks  said,  but  they  are 
“constantly  fighting”  with  media  buy¬ 
ers  who  want  to  convert  ad  dollars  to 
electronic  media  “in  order  to  attract  a 
younger  audience.” 

While  younger  media  buyers  favor 
television,  he  said,  the  older  genera¬ 
tion  often  holds  sway  because  “our 
chief  executives  just  put  their  foot 
down  and  say,  ‘No  way.  We’re  staying 
in  the  newspaper.’  ” 

But  that  scenario  is  destined  to 
change  over  the  next  ten  years.  Banks 
said,  as  younger  executives  succeed  to 
top  positions  of  supermarket  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“You’re  going  to  see  chief  executives 
of  supermarkets  more  and  more  open 
to  electronic  marketing  as  opposed  to 
print,”  he  predicted. 

To  reverse  the  trend.  Banks  urged 


newspapers  to  develop  stronger  rela¬ 
tionships. 

“Just  because  you  visit  a  supermarket 
from  time  to  time,  and  just  because 
you  are  a  consumer  of  supermarket  ser¬ 
vices,  doesn’t  mean  you  know  anything 
about  the  supermarket  business,” 
Banks  said. 

Newspapers  have  to  learn  more 
about  supermarkets,  he  said.  To  accom¬ 
plish  that,  newspaper  sales  reps 
shouldn’t  just  pick  one  contact  at  a  su¬ 
permarket  but  should  deal  with,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  meat  merchandiser,  the 
produce  merchandiser,  “to  get  a  better 
feel  for  what  we’re  doing  and  what  they 
expect  to  see  in  the  newspapers.” 

Reps  should  also  ask  to  sit  in  on 
marketing  meetings.  Banks  added.  “If 
they’ll  keep  the  things  that  we  talk 
about  secret,  the  door  is  wide  open,  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned.” 

In  an  effort  to  “get  inside  our  heads,” 
he  also  recommended  that  newspapers 
hire  an  account  executive  who  has 
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“From  a  supermarket  point  of  view,  that’s  exactly 
how  a  partnership  works:  You  help  us  more.” 


Plan  for  marketing 
in  the  digital  age 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 


worked  with  supermarkets. 

“I  don’t  care  how  good  you  are.  I 
don’t  care  how  long  you’ve  been  one 
the  business.  You  just  can’t  talk  the 
talk  and  walk  the  walk  .  .  .  unless 
you’ve  actually  done  that  kind  of  work, 
on  that  side  of  the  table.” 

The  bottom  line,  he  said,  is  news¬ 
papers  need  to  change. 

“When  the  objective  changes  at  the 
newspapers  from  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  inches  and  collecting  the 
maximum  amount  of  revenue,  to  un¬ 
derstanding  the  business  better  and 
growing  it,  then  and  only  then  are  we 
going  to  start  realizing  partnerships  in 
the  fullest.” 

Newspapers  work 
for  giant  retailer 

THE  EXPLOSIVE  GROWTH  in  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  and  the  evolution  of 
retailing  have  changed  marketing  deci¬ 
sions,  but  newspapers  remains  funda¬ 
mental  to  many  operating  strategies. 

A  case  in  point  is  Best  Buy.  The 
Minnesota  retailer  has  seen  “constant 
evolutionary  change”  over  the  past  few 
years,  said  president  Brad  Anderson. 

What  began  in  the  1970s  as  a  small 
business  with  eight  locations  and  rev¬ 
enues  of  about  $4  million  has  exploded 
into  a  nationwide  superstore  chain. 
Forecasts  for  1994  call  for  200  loca¬ 
tions  and  revenues  of  about  $5  billion. 

Anderson,  addressing  the  recent 
NAA  marketing  conference,  said  that 
throughout,  “the  only  thing  that  hasn’t 
changed  for  Best  Buy  is  the  amount  of 
money  we  spend  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  percent  of  sales.” 

Although  the  mix  also  includes  in¬ 
serts  and  radio,  “Fundamentally,  we 
need  to  tell  the  story  of  the  store,  and 
the  best  vehicle  to  do  that  on  a  de¬ 
tailed  basis  is  still  probably  the  news¬ 
papers,”  Anderson  said. 

Best  Buy  is  redesigning  its  stores 
with  interactive  information  centers 
and  kiosks  that  dispense  product  infor¬ 
mation.  To  complement  the  change, 
the  company  is  exploring  marketing 
techniques  that  will  “bring  the  infor¬ 
mation  directly  into  the  customers 
home,”  Anderson  said,  adding  that 
newspapers  likely  will  remain  part  of 
the  advertising  mix. 

As  Best  Buy  evolves,  he  said,  “I  hope 
that  [newspapers]  will  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  us  the  vehicle  that  allows  us  to 
get  quality  information  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  information  into  the  customer’s 
home.”  — Dorothy  Giobbe 


THE  INFORMATION  SUPERHIGH¬ 
WAY  won’t  be  fully  developed  any  time 
soon,  but  newspapers  should  plan  now 
to  maximize  their  future  position. 

“Interactivity  is  not  the  critical  as¬ 
pect  for  the  newspaper  industry,”  Efrem 
Zimbalist,  vice  president  of  strategic 
development  at  Times  Mirror  Co.,  said 
at  the  recent  Newspaper  Association 
of  America  marketing  conference  in 
San  Francisco. 

What’s  more  important,  he  said,  is 
that  as  the  digital  network  develops, 
printing  and  delivery  “all  of  a  sudden 
become  free.” 

“The  huge  printing  presses  and  de¬ 
livery  fleets  are  no  longer  barriers  to 
entry,  so  it  opens  up  the  door  to  a  lot 
more  competitors,”  Zimbalist  said. 
With  easier  entry,  traditional  revenue 
centers  such  as  classified  sections  and 
television  books  will  become  separate 
businesses,  and  entrepreneurs  will  gain 
market  share,  he  predicted. 

As  competition  increases,  however, 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  advan¬ 
tages  that  can’t  be  quickly  duplicated: 
customer  knowledge,  a  sales  force,  pro¬ 
duction  capability  and  long-standing 
relationships  with  advertisers. 

Right  now,  newspapers  should  devel¬ 
op  plans  to  gradually  “take  the  whole 
operation  to  a  digital  world,”  Zimbalist 
said.  Planning  should  include  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  current  operations,  goals, 
and  necessary  steps  along  the  way. 

Forming  relationships  with  other  in¬ 


stitutions  can  also  benefit,  but  news¬ 
papers  should  avoid  revealing  too 
much,  Zimbalist  said. 

“Get  to  know  your  local  cable  com¬ 
pany  and  regional  Bell  operating  com¬ 
pany  ....  Be  willing  to  work  with 
them,  but  keep  control  of  your  brand 
and  your  customer  ....  Vigorously  de¬ 
fend  your  local  news  franchise  and 
your  relationship  with  subscribers: 
Don’t  be  out-localed  by  anybody.” 

Any  newspaper  that  isn’t  connected 
to  an  on-line  service  such  as  Prodigy, 
American  Online,  or  CompuServe,  or 
to  the  Internet,  should  “sign  up  tomor¬ 
row,”  Zimbalist  said,  to  learn  “how  to 
work  in  that  environment.” 

Zimbalist  compiled  a  list  of  signs 
that  will  indicate  whether  newspapers 
are  falling  behind  their  competition: 

•  Your  multiple  listing  service  signs  a 
joint  venture  agreement  with  the  local 
telephone  company  to  develop  an  elec¬ 
tronic  database. 

•  If  a  competing  newspaper  develops 
a  cable  news  channel  that  breaks  even 
in  three  years,  they  are  building  a  data¬ 
base  faster  than  you  and  establishing  a 
relationship  with  consumers. 

•  A  local  broadcast  TV  station  cre¬ 
ates  branded,  local  on-line  news  and 
information  before  you  do. 

•  Entrepreneurs  create  a  niche  au- 
diotex  classified  ad  system,  and  yours 
can’t  compete. 

•  A  larger  or  adjacent  newspaper 

sets  up  a  major  on-line  classified  ser¬ 
vice  and  starts  going  after  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  K^P 


WHAT  DO  YOUR  REALTOR  CUSTOMERS  THINK? 

HOW  CAN  YOU  BETTER  SERVE  THEM? 

HOW  CAN  YOU  INCREASE  YOUR  MARKET  SHARE? 

Black,  Williams  &  Associates  has  more  than  40 
years  combined  expertise  in  the  Real  Estate  and 
Real  Estate  Publishing  Industry.  We  can  provide 
or  assist  your  newspaper  with: 

•REALTOR  Focus  Groups  •Competing  with  “Homes” 


Collier  Black 


•REALTOR  Relations 
•Product  Modification 
•Understanding  REALTOR 
Concerns 

•Third  Party  Objectivity 
with  REALTORS 
•Alternative  Product 
Development 


Magazines 

•In  House  REALTOR 
Awareness  Training 
•Understanding  the 
Real  Estate  Industry 
•Value  Added’  Product 
Development 


J.  I.  Williams 


Black,  Williams  &  Associates  •  1/800  525-4425 
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Update  selling 
techniques:  consultant 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

RATHER  THAN  RELY  on  traditional 
selling  methods  when  competing 
against  direct  mail,  newspapers  should 
stress  their  cost-effectiveness  and  supe¬ 
rior  market  knowledge,  a  consultant 
says. 

Max  Coats,  executive  creative  direc¬ 
tor  for  Response  Marketing  Group, 
Richmond,  Va.,  said  newspaper  reps  of¬ 
ten  tout  benefits  that  are  outdated  or 
easily  countered  by  direct  mail  compa¬ 
nies. 

Speaking  at  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 


tion  of  America’s  marketing  confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Francisco,  Coats  advised 
newspapers  to  compare  their  current 
sales  efforts  with  those  of  years  past. 

“Look  at  what  you  were  selling  as 
benefits  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
the  1980s,”  he  said.  “If  they’re  the  same 
as  the  benefits  that  you’re  selling  now, 
you’ve  got  a  problem,  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  changed  significantly.” 

Coats  said  that  many  of  his  newspa¬ 
per  clients  have  lots  of  information, 
“but  it  doesn’t  show  any  specific 
knowledge,  or  benefit,  as  it  relates  to 
the  customer.”  Newspapers  must  offer 
advertisers  “knowledge”  about  cus¬ 
tomers  and  markets,  rather  than  “in¬ 
formation.”  Selling  a  newspaper  on  its 
total  market  coverage  is  “old  school” 
and  “not  as  valid”  as  direct  mail’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  give  household-specific  informa¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

Because  much  of  direct  mail’s  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  attributed  to  its  database. 
Coats  said  newspapers  also  should 
compile  and  offer  similar  services. 
Through  subscriber  surveys,  news¬ 
papers  can  gain  an  edge  over  competi¬ 
tors,  he  said. 


“Once  you  own  that  data,  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  a  competitive  advantage 
over  any  of  the  direct  marketers  be¬ 
cause  you  will  have  a  more  valuable 
list,”  he  said. 

Selling  against  direct  mail’s  claim  of 
98%  market  saturation  is  difficult. 
Coats  said,  but  newspapers  should  em¬ 
phasize  quality  of  market,  not  quantity. 

“The  biggest  fallacy  that  I’ve  seen  is 
when  Advo  comes  in  on  that  98%  and 
says  everybody  buys  groceries  or  every¬ 
body  should  be  a  prospect,”  Coats  said. 

A  98%  reach  means  little  if  just 
20%  of  the  audience  is  fueling  a  major¬ 


ity  of  sales.  Most  likely,  newspapers  are 
already  reaching  those  people,  he 
added. 

When  confronted  with  saturation 
claims,  newspapers  should  use  “target¬ 
ed  facts  and  information  to  show  that 
the  cost-per-reach  to  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  is  best  utilized  with  the  news¬ 
papers,”  Coats  said. 

Newspapers  are  most  vulnerable  to 
direct  mail  companies  that  include  dis¬ 
count  coupons  in  their  targeted  mail¬ 
ings,  Coats  said.  However,  those  types 
of  efforts  are  the  “least  costly”  for 
newspapers  to  duplicate. 

Newspapers  can  combine  direct  mail 
with  an  ROP  schedule  “in  such  a  cost- 
effective  manner  that  you  will  have 
tremendous  benefit  over  a  solo  direct 
mailer,”  Coats  said. 

Also,  newspapers  should  tout  their 
niche  publications,  which  are  “very 
hard”  to  counter,  particularly  on  a 
cost-per-reach  basis,  he  added. 

Coats  said  reps  should  meet  with 
top  decision  makers,  who  often  view 
newspapers  as  community  institutions. 
“Building  that  relationship  and  rapport 
will  save  you  time  and  time  again.” 


“The  single  biggest  factor  when  I’ve 
lost  business  is  lack  of  rapport  with  the 
major  decision  makers,”  he  added. 

Coats  also  suggested  hiring  a  direct 
marketing  professional  “who  can  look 
at  it  from  a  pure  direct  mail  perspec¬ 
tive,  you’ll  gain  a  lot  of  benefit.” 

NAA  planning 
consumer  effort 

RECENT  INIATIVES  SUCH  as  the 
Newspaper  National  Network  and  one 
order/one  bill  system  are  designed  to 
make  newspapers  more  attractive  to 
national  advertisers,  but  the  industry 
needs  to  influence  consumer  percep¬ 
tions  as  well. 

That’s  was  the  message  from  Cathie 
Black,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  at 
a  session  of  NAA’s  recent  marketing 
conference  in  San  Francisco. 

She  called  on  members  to  support  a 
“repositioning  campaign”  that  she  said 
is  necessary  to  change  consumer’s  atti¬ 
tudes  about  newspapers. 

“We  spent  the  last  year  creating  so¬ 
lutions  to  fix  a  lot  of  the  newspapers’ 
infrastructure  challenges,  and  we  are 
very  excited  about  NNN,  OOOB  and 
other  iniatives,”  Black  said.  “That  is,  as 
we  promised,  part  one.” 

With  work  still  remaining  on  those 
programs.  Black  said,  “we  believe  that 
we  should  take  the  time  to  strategize 
and  plan  for  part  two;  to  change  the 
newspaper  image  in  the  eyes  of  our 
public,  reader  and  advertiser  con¬ 
stituencies.” 

Black  asked  for  member  support, 
“both  directional  and  financial”  in  the 
next  important  step. 

“It  will  not  be  easy  and  it’s  going  to 
cost,”  Black  said.  “It  costs  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  to  do  things  right  and  for  the  right 
amount  of  time.” 

Attendees  glimpsed  the  plan  in  a 
video  created  by  Heater-Easdon,  a 
Boston  ad  agency. 

The  video  featured  a  twenty-some¬ 
thing  woman  arguing  the  benefits  of 
newspapers  with  a  “talking  head”  on  a 
television  screen. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  sit  on  the  side¬ 
lines  while  television,  on-line  services 
and  the  telecommunications  industry 
define  the  market  by  articulating  their 
benefits,”  Black  said.  “We  need  to 
speak  for  ourselves  ...  we  have  a  great 
story  to  tell.”  — Dorothy  Giobbe 


If  you’re  selling  the  same  benefits  of  newspaper 
advertising  you  did  in  the  1980s,  “you’ve  got  a 
problem,  because  the  market  has  changed 
significantly,”  Coats  said. 
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WHAT  DO  YOU  GET  FOR  THE 

PROMISING 

SUMMER 

INTERN? 


A.  Cake  and  a  ‘‘Good  Luck”  card. 

B.  A  newspaper  t-shirt  from  Promotion’s  stockroom. 

C.  A  gift  subscription  to  I  m  EditorS'Publisher 

Th«()nl7ltulct>CTulmt  WteUyJovnuilofNewslMtiering 


OUR  SUMMER  INTERN  IS  QREAT! 

We  want  to  continue  to  help  our  intern  succeed. 

Please  start  a  student  gift  subscription  to  E&P  for: 

Name_ _ _ 

Address _ _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

School _ 

Special  Student  Subscription  Rates:  □  26  weeks  for  $13.75  □  52  weeks  for  $27.50 

(These  rates  are  valid  only  for  students  with  subscription  addresses  within  the  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  nonstudent  rates  and 
delivery  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada  please  call  our  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675'4380.) 

Send  gift  card  from _ 


□  Check  Enclosed 

Signature _ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 


□  Bill  Visa/MC  Account 


Exp.  Date 

Phone _ 

Fax _ 


To  insure  proper  credit,  return  this  form 
with  your  check  or  Visa/MC  account  # 
and  expiration  date  to:  Editor  &  Publisher, 
1 1  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10011-4234.  (212)  675-4380.  Fax: 
(212)  691-6939.  Louisiana  and  District 
of  Columbia  residents  please  add  applicable 
sales  tax.  Canada  residents  add  GST.  All 
payments  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


June  1994 

ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 

(measured  in  inches) 


1994  1993 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 


Times  Unlon-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

...  31,904 

33,035 

Preprint  Local . 

44,314 

47,765 

ROP  National . 

5,805 

5,610 

Preprint  National . 

1,340 

Classified . 

...  40,036 

39,122 

Total . 

..  122,059 

126,872 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

...  17,618 

15,236 

Preprint  Local 

93,855 

79,765 

ROP  National . 

2,746 

3,353 

Preprint  National . 

21,780 

17,445 

Classified 

17,409 

17,096 

Total . 

..  153,408 

132,895 

GRANDTOTAL. 

..  275,467 

259,767 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  1,287,708 

1,237,302 

ALBANY, 

ORI. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

...  22,012 

24,268 

ROP  National . 

123 

112 

Classilied . 

...  24,619 

23,558 

GRANDTOTAL. 

46,754 

47,938 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

..  283,303 

271,525 

BANOOR,  MAIN! 


Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local 

15,114 

3,559 

14,433 

8,060 

Preprint  Local . 

2,587 

33,971 

2,572 

27237 

ROP  National 

1,959 

1,311 

Preprint  National . 

162 

162 

Classified . 

15,532 

14,429 

80 

Total . 

35,192 

37,692 

32,745 

35,539 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,504 

805 

5,744 

1,213 

Preprint  Local . 

2,506 

22,084 

1,939 

26,780 

ROP  National 

200 

289 

Preprint  National . 

14,742 

11,264 

Classified 

11,591 

11,641 

Total . 

33,543 

22,889 

30,877 

27,993 

GRANDTOTAL... 

68,735 

60,581 

63,622 

63,532 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

390,590 

298,532 

364,104 

351,916 

BINNINOTON,  VT. 


Banner-m 


ROP  Local . 

6,906 

9,221 

Preprint  Local 

2,051 

1,461 

ROP  National 

512 

204 

Preprint  National . 

255 

50 

Classified 

8,065 

7,561 

GRANDTOTAL... 

17,789 

18,497 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

102,341 

105,963 

BINOHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 


ROP  Local .  25,599  26,134 

Preprint  Local .  18,760  9,713  23,841  8,318 

ROP  National .  398  1,309 

Preprint  Ndional .  212 

Classified  24,415  22,119 

Total .  69,172  9,925  73,403  8,318 


4*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,516 

11,533 

Preprirt  Local . 

25,155 

21,673 

38,040 

19,080 

ROP  National . 

264 

398 

Preprint  National . 

12,531 

121 

9,579 

Classilied . 

7,966 

7,819 

Total . 

57,432 

21,794 

67,369 

19,080 

GRANDTOTAL,.. 

126,604 

31,719 

140,772 

27,398 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

778,516 

153,928 

859,217 

125,037 

BLOOMINGTON,  IND. 


Herald-Times-mS 


ROP  Local . 

23,967 

25,849 

Preprint  Local . 

71,506 

78,774 

ROP  National . 

238 

762 

Preprint  National . 

4,865 

3,785 

Classified . 

33,676 

30,945 

GRANDTOTAL... 

134,252 

140,115 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

788,387 

809,346 

BUPPALO,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

31,113 

29,208 

Preprint  Local . 

3,499 

4,992 

2,696 

5,273 

ROP  National . 

4,637 

4,034 

Classilied 

42,273 

36,206 

Total . 

81,522 

4,992 

72,144 

5,273 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

11,576 

14,114 

Preprint  Local . 

4,231 

11,045 

2,863 

14,276 

ROP  National . 

3,634 

4,270 

Preprint  National . 

4,230 

3,973 

Classified 

12,483 

11,235 

Total . 

31,924 

15,275 

32,462 

18,249 

GRANDTOTAL,.. 

113,446 

20,267 

104,626 

23,522 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

630,988 

118,395 

606,672 

140,510 

CASA  ORANDI,  ABIZ. 

Oispatch-e 


ROP  Local . 

12,454 

11,764 

ROP  National . 

1,060 

645 

Classified . 

12,857 

12,136 

GRANDTOTAL... 

26,371 

24,545 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

157,909 

148,891 

CHAMMLIGN,  ILL. 


News-Gazette-eS 


ROP  Local . 

30,338 

636 

31,671 

344 

Preprint  Local . 

89,655 

35,604 

82,044 

39,861 

ROP  National . 

1,392 

1,962 

Preprint  National . 

21,414 

16,512 

Classified . 

35,610 

31,886 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  178,409 

36,240 

164,075 

40,205 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,012,964 

197,736 

966,436 

206,019 

A 

0 

1 

,  ABK 

. 

Log  Cabin  Oemocrat-eS 

ROP  Local . 

22,171 

19,899 

Preprint  Local . 

23,499 

18,220 

ROP  National . 

160 

Classilied . 

10,124 

9,682 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

55,794 

47,961 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  302,214 

271,741 

DITBOIT,  MICH. 

News/Free  Press-meS 


ROP  Local .  98,121  63,166  97,759  60,448 

Preprint  Local .  63,969  85,079  41,772  80,790 

ROP  National .  15,680  1,353  11,174  212 

Preprint  National .  7,360  1,842  10,366 

Classified .  83,344  73,681 


GRANDTOTAL...  268,474  151,440  234,752  141,450 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,618,040  788,962  1.365,919  771.799 


DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 


ROP  Local .  26,583  4,762  23,773  5,256 

Preprint  Local .  24,415  44,459  20,768  46,412 

ROP  National .  1,029  826 

Preprint  National .  17,000  500  13250  625 

Classified .  48,709  46,406 


GRANDTOTAL...  117,736  49,721  105,023  52,293 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  720,831  288,142  643,079  296,252 


1994 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herald-Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

37,980 

38,146 

Preprint  Local . 

54 

53 

ROP  National 

1,421 

1,683 

Preprint  National . 

10 

10 

Classified . 

46,635 

44,769 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

86,100 

84,661 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  516,392 

IRII,  M. 

522,857 

Dally  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,759 

26,014 

Preprint  Local . 

27,978 

30,026 

ROP  National . 

734 

1,039 

Classified . 

33,666 

33,186 

Total . 

87,137 

90,265 

Times-News-S 

ROP  Local . 

10,180 

9,379 

Preprint  Local . 

61,060 

57,845 

ROP  National 

423 

1,063 

Preprint  National . 

13,504 

9,792 

Classified . 

18,439 

18,301 

Total . 

.  103,606 

96,380 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  190,743 

186,645 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,083,362 

1,014,581 

PORT  LAUDIRDAU,  PLA. 

Sun-SentInel-mS 


ROP  Local .  127,415  198,244  120,992  182,285 

Preprint  Local .  63,970  60,460  63,736  56,366 

ROP  National .  20,224  8,188  19,235  6,231 

Preprint  National .  18,260  4,921  15,766  1,100 

Classified .  218,759  64,957  201,127  65,408 


GRANDTOTAL...  448,628  336,770  420,856  311,390 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,374,481  1,852,212  2,223,977  1,772,838 


PORT  WAYNI,  IND. 


Joumal-Gazette-m 


ROP  Local . 

25,667 

3,709 

23,079 

4,854 

Preprint  Local . 

17,824 

44,931 

18,884 

36,762 

ROP  National 

777 

12 

1,612 

8 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

37,556 

460 

1,593 

34,710 

1,578 

Total . 

81,824 

50,705 

78,285 

43,202 

News-Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,836 

3,709 

21,371 

4,854 

Preprint  Local . 

17,824 

44,294 

18,884 

62,043 

ROP  National 

1,062 

12 

1,653 

8 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

37,430 

460 

1,593 

34,151 

1,578 

Total . 

82,152 

50,068 

76,059 

68,483 

Journal-Gazette-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,824 

1,884 

9,676 

1,378 

Preprint  Local 

19,768 

32,092 

22,496 

22,979 

ROP  National 

825 

48 

894 

58 

Preprint  National 

15,213 

441 

11,176 

ClasslOed . 

21,120 

421 

18,421 

510 

Total . 

.  66,750 

34,886 

62,663 

24,925 

GRANDTOTAL.. 

.  230,726 

135,659 

217,007 

136,610 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,403,352 

845,569  1,386,281 

878,632 

PRIDIRICK,  MD. 

Post  &  News-m/e 


ROP  Local .  40,464  37,010 

Preprint  Local .  99,858  102,102 

ROP  National .  229  505 

Classilied .  44,360  39,757 


GRANDTOTAL...  184,911  179,374 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,051,378  1,016,714 


GRAND  rORKS, 

Herald-m 

N.D. 

ROPLrxal . 

22,916 

19,957 

Preprint  Local . 

59,390 

61,341 

ROP  National . 

580 

854 

Preprint  National . 

13,772 

12,088 

Classified . 

19,655 

17,599 

GRANDTOTAL... 

116,313 

111,839 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

667,529 

656,555 
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1994 


FULL 

RUN 


PART 

RUN 


1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


GRAND  ISLAND,  NIB. 


lndep«ndent-mS 

ROP  Local .  34,634  35,779 

Preprint  Local .  39,434  14,642  29,854  12,450 

ROP  National .  634  1,022 

Preprint  National .  l’l96 

Classified .  18,317  18023 

GRAND  TOTAL...  93,019  14,642  83,874  12,450 


YEAR  TO  DATE...  504,193  81,407  474!532  62,611 


ORIINSBURG,  BA. 

Tribune-Review-m 


ROP  Local . 

24,027 

22,471 

Preprint  Local . 

9,836 

25,408 

16,469 

18,409 

ROPNalional . 

752 

630 

Preprint  National . 

130 

Classified . 

50,628 

36,871 

Total . 

85,373 

25,408 

76,441 

18,409 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,650 

16,373 

Preprint  Local . 

18,060 

29,772 

19,974 

26,239 

ROPNalional . 

255 

510 

Preprint  National 

19.500 

17,680 

Classified . 

15,539 

19,576 

Total . 

74,004 

29,772 

74,113 

26,239 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

159,377 

55,180 

150,554 

44,648 

YEAH  TO  DATE... 

907,276 

303,773 

977,979 

233,785 

ORIINWICN,  CONN. 

News-a/dS 


ROP  Local . 

29,262 

27,619 

ROPNalional . 

4,631 

5,190 

Classified . 

30,476 

28,864 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

64.369 

61,673 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

362,069 

348,553 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


News-mS 


ROP  Local . 

19,475 

17,577 

Preprint  Local . 

18,966 

96,526 

12,476 

ROP  Nat  onal 

224 

596 

Preprint  National . 

23,651 

9,541 

Classified . 

24,466 

23,905 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

86,782 

96,526 

64,095 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

524,416 

481,983 

384.099 

JACKSONVILU,  PLA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local .  55,100  34,664  58,652  36,296 

Preprint  Local .  112,746  106,296 

ROP  National .  7,023  6,457 

Preprint  National .  22,962  17,931 

Classified .  80,264  74i202 


GRAND  TOTAL...  278,095  34,664  263,538  36,296 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,653,979  196,811  1,588,342  199,155 


LINCOLN,  NIB. 

Journal  Star-meS 


ROP  Local . 

40,445 

41,564 

ROP  National . 

1,370 

1,058 

Classified . 

42,906 

41,327 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

84,721 

83,949 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

820,743 

795,698 

LOOANSPORT,  IND. 


Ptiaros-Tribune-eS 


ROP  Local . 

13,180 

18,003 

Preprint  Local 

36,279 

38.308 

ROPNalional . 

89 

63 

Preprint  National . 

1,312 

704 

Classified. 

7,387 

11,377 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

58,247 

68,455 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

311,666 

362,707 

LONG  BIACH,  CALIF. 

Press-Telegram-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,803 

15,206 

52,739 

16,395 

Preprint  local 

47,514 

38,674 

50.668 

45,394 

ROP  National 

7,148 

1,524 

7,182 

1,081 

Preprint  National 

11,912 

11,135 

Classified 

42,251 

1,026 

44,375 

2.659 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

149,628 

56,430 

166,099 

65,529 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

884,978 

348,596 

918,972 

420,001 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

LOUISVILU,  KY. 

Courier-Joumal-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

39,690 

26,855 

38.438 

23,871 

Preprint  Local . 

70,528 

65.566 

ROP  National . 

1,334 

1,470 

273 

Classified . 

30,494 

19201 

25,781 

17.509 

Total . 

71,518 

116,584 

65.689 

107,219 

Courier-Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

20.436 

561 

21,509 

542 

Prepnnt  Local . 

48.554 

52206 

ROP  National . 

687 

915 

Preprint  National . 

14.834 

11,769 

Classified . 

16.220 

13,848 

Total . 

37,343 

63,949 

36,272 

64,517 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

108,861 

180,533 

101.961 

171,736 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

636,925 

963,541 

623,299 

1,013,939 

MANCHISTIR,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 


ROP  Local . 

44,175 

45,351 

ROPNalional . 

1,423 

1,462 

Classilied . 

34,126 

33,333 

Total . 

79,724 

80,146 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,106 

14.446 

ROPNalional . 

749 

467 

ClassitM . 

19.282 

20,010 

1994 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

Tennes$ean-S 

ROP  Local..  18,422 

Preprint  Local  34,716 

ROP  National  1,687 

Preprint  Naboial  13,131 

Classilied...  23.673 

Total .  91,629 

GRAND  TOTAL...  276,492 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,660,066 


NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 


Nugget-m 

ROP  Local..  18,308  25  471 

Preprint  Local  64,909  53421 

ROP  National  4,157  6,139 

Preprint  National  2,209  2  954 

Classified .  18,467  22!855 

GRAND  TOTAL...  108,050  110,840 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  593,003  573,153 


1993 

FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN 


15,890 

37^13 

1,877 

11,009 

19,964 

85,953 

253.287 

1,583,570 


NORTNAMBTON,  IWASS. 


Daily  'Hampshire  Gazette-e 


ROP  Local . 

40256 

36.989 

Preprint  Local . 

32250 

27,864 

34,701 

ROP  National 

200 

385 

Preprint  National 

258 

Classified. .. 

15,745 

15,923 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

88,709 

27,864 

87.998 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

436.342 

121,002 

456,722 

19,995 


19,995 

124,872 


Total .  35,137  34,923 

GRAND  TOTAL...  114,861  115,069 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  629,622  636,779 


MIDDUTOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local .  65,060  21,005  71,936 

Preprint  Local.... .  78.639  171,909  83,547  135,948 

ROP  National .  622  885 

Preprint  National .  23,220  18,900 

Classiliad. .  65,353  65,626 


GRAND  TOTAL...  232,894  192,914  240,894  135,948 
YEAH  TO  DATE...  1,270,782  905,377  1,314,254  820,218 


MUNCH,  IND. 

Star-m 


HOP  Local . 

17,447 

19,672 

Prepnnt  Local . 

6,691 

6,527 

ROPNalional . 

233 

582 

Preprint  Nabonal . 

60 

58 

Classified . 

14,689 

15,330 

Total . 

39,120 

42,169 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,929 

25270 

Preprint  Local . 

8,685 

9,106 

ROPNalional . 

233 

591 

Preprint  National . 

102 

58 

Classified . 

17,414 

18,063 

Total . 

51,363 

53,088 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,793 

5,165 

Preprint  Local . 

6,930 

8,293 

ROP  National . 

100 

221 

Preprint  National . 

577 

578 

Classified . 

5.873 

5,636 

Total . 

20,273 

19,893 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

110,756 

115,150 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

558,547 

566.492 

NASHVILU,  TINN. 


Tennessean-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  31,469 

29,978 

Preprint  Local . 

23,868 

20,910 

ROP  National . 

1,518 

2,207 

Classified 

42,263 

36,267 

Total . 

....  99,118 

89,362 

OLYMBIA,  WASH. 

Olympian-mS 


ROP  Local .  40,721  31  869 

Preprint  Local .  128,539  96  032 

ROPNalional .  1,367  1  108 

Classified . — .  <0,641  36.585 


GRAND  TOTAL...  211.268  165.594 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,187,951  1,002,154 

ONTARIO,  ORI. 


Argus  Observer-eS 


ROP  Local . 

10,646 

9,781 

Preprint  Local . 

47,601 

44.828 

ROPNalional . 

917 

1,136 

Classilied . . . 

14,285 

13,103 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

73.449 

68,848 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

384.286 

342,345 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 


ROP  Local . 

17,531 

16,452 

Preprint  Local . 

36236 

1,361 

36,366 

2,178 

ROPNdional 

206 

416 

Preprint  National 

962 

652 

Classilied . 

7,126 

6,208 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

62,081 

1,361 

60,094 

2,178 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

359.454 

9,291 

366,048 

11,771 

BORTLAND,  MAINI 


Press  Herald-m 


ROP  Local . 

29,335 

3.076 

27,812 

2,342 

Preprint  Local . 

14,586 

15,037 

ROPNalional . 

1,190 

951 

Preprint  National 

106 

340 

Classified . 

12,461 

5 

14,630 

17 

Total . 

57,680 

3,081 

58,770 

2,359 

Telegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

20,440 

16.060 

Preprint  Local . 

34,967 

31,674 

ROP  National 

555 

522 

Preprint  National 

3,894 

3,452 

Classified . 

20.195 

18,968 

Total . 

80,051 

70,696 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

137,731 

3,081 

129,466 

2,359 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

797,922 

14,721 

726.389 

14,417 

PROVIDINCI,  R.I. 


Banner-e 


ROP  Local . 

.  27,525 

26,925 

Preprint  Local . 

.  23,821 

20,904 

ROP  National . 

1,415 

2,317 

Classified . 

.  32,984 

27,826 

Total . 

....  85,745 

77,972 

Journal  Bullebn-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

40,298 

20,654 

39295 

12.128 

Preprint  Local . 

...  11,328 

102,177 

6,969 

98,491 

ROPNalional. . 

4,489 

199 

3,036 

199 

Preprint  Nabonal . 

5.065 

10,349 

Classified . 

...  30,708 

1,075 

26,706 

965 

Total . 

86,823 

129,190 

76,006 

122,132 

27 


1994  1993 


1994  1993 


1994  1993 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

23,035 

1,585 

26,858 

1,447 

Preprint  Local 

64,026 

82,491 

46,643 

94,948 

ROP  National 

1,901 

3,476 

Preprint  National . 

17,238 

13,081 

Classitied . 

....  13,871 

160 

13,588 

235 

Total . 

...  120,071 

84,236 

103,646 

96,630 

GRAND  TOTAL 

...  206,894 

213,426 

179,652 

218,762 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  1,183,925  1,233,764  1,060,490  1,019,182 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle/Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

.  36,304 

38,446 

Preprint  Local . 

.  24,620 

22,420 

ROP  National . 

434 

492 

Classilied . 

.  37,996 

38,305 

Total . 

...  99,354 

99,663 

FULL  PART  FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN 

RUN 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

47,313 

41,489 

Preprint  Local . 

68,855 

60,468 

ROP  National . 

7,110 

5,234 

Preprint  National . 

12,195 

5,944 

Classitied. 

62,826 

58,793 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

198,299 

171,928 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

SAN 

DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union  Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

125,501  17,455  114,150 

16,683 

ROP  National . 

18,937  1,559  16,311 

1,495 

Classitied . 

96,646  14,983  95,210 

12,607 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

241,084  33,997  225,671 

30,785 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,439,560  233,800  1,400,218 

176,970 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Herald-Journal-e 

ROP  Local . 

23,852 

9,645 

25,915 

9,728 

Preprint  Local . 

25,585 

46,419 

ROP  National . 

1,303 

1,631 

Preprint  National . 

2,878 

Classitieo . 

21,940 

20,866 

Total . 

72,680 

9,645 

97,709 

9,728 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,658 

347 

12,893 

422 

Preprint  Local . 

131,809 

133,301 

ROP  National . 

1,452 

1,964 

Preprint  National . 

17,938 

13,839 

Classilied . 

16,951 

15,660 

Total . 

182,808 

347 

177,657 

422 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

333,908 

29,384 

371,635 

24,760 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,925,347 

145,518  2 

1,324,513 

127,539 

Eagle-S 


ROPLocN . 

21,572 

21,678 

Preprint  Local . 

7,635 

45,475 

11,020 

41,555 

ROP  National . 

305 

428 

Preprint  National . 

13,050 

10,620 

Classilied . 

16,847 

20,941 

Total . 

59,409 

45,475 

64,687 

41,555 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

158,763 

45,475 

164,350 

41,555 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

912,076 

267,317 

945,396 

223,480 

RING,  NEV. 

Gazette-Joumal-m 


ROP  Local... 

69,030 

76,298 

Preprint  Local . 

98,865 

119,479 

ROP  National 

2,185 

2,456 

Preprint  National 

30,816 

11,572 

Classilied... 

66,349 

58,966 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  267,245 

268,771 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,584,353 

1,564,399 

RICHMOND, 

VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m 


ROP  Local . 

39,417 

7,951 

36,822 

8,605 

Preprint  Local . 

12,701 

1,124 

22,009 

948 

ROP  National . 

3,362 

8 

3,005 

44 

Preprint  N^onal 

622 

535 

Classified.... 

38,085 

34,935 

Total . 

.  93,565 

9,705 

96,771 

10,132 

Trmos-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,739 

17,583 

Preprint  Local . 

27,151 

1,409 

25,124 

1,945 

ROP  National . 

2,945 

1,136 

Preprint  National 

12,542 

9,841 

Classilied.... 

23,085 

22,300 

Total . 

81,462 

1,409 

75,984 

1,945 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  175,027 

11,114 

172,755 

12,077 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,059,824 

83,540  1,073,222 

79,329 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 


ROP  Local . 

53,848 

12,960 

52,978 

14,428 

Preprint  Local . 

55,250 

72,406 

ROP  National . 

18,618 

983 

18,385 

1,015 

Preprint  National . 

520 

1,040 

Classilied . 

46,935 

44,205 

Total . 

175,171 

13,943 

189,014 

15,443 

Examiner-e 

ROP  Local . 

50,564 

12,209 

47,621 

13,216 

Preprint  Local . 

55,250 

72,406 

ROP  National . 

17,044 

893 

16,690 

961 

Preprint  National . 

520 

1,040 

Classilied 

46,403 

43,654 

Total . 

169,781 

13,102 

181,611 

14,177 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,206 

4,076 

21,809 

2,875 

Preprint  Local . 

64,346 

67,072 

ROP  National . 

11,716 

540 

9,625 

268 

Preprint  National . 

23,140 

25,480 

Classified . 

24,997 

24,073 

Total . 

151,405 

4,616 

148,059 

3,143 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

496,357 

31,661 

518,684 

32,763 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,513,308 

159,946  2,517,651 

169,658 

SITKA,  ALASKA 

Dally  Sentinel-e 


ROP  Local . 

3,962 

4,802 

ROP  National . 

599 

493 

Classified 

1,244 

1,396 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

5,805 

6,691 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

29,418 

35,956 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Revlew-m 


ROP  Local . 

41,452 

32,264 

Preprint  Local . 

7,486 

9,107 

ROP  National . 

3,352 

3,253 

Preprint  National . 

51 

Classified . 

50,268 

45,890 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

Total . 

102,609 

90,514 

ROP  Local . 

62,808 

23,750 

50,118 

23,525 

ROP  National . 

7,835 

350 

7,490 

12 

Spokesman-Revlew-S 

Classilied . 

84,262 

61,375 

227 

8436 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

154,905 

24,100 

118,983 

23,764 

Preprint  Lrxal . 

5!639 

6,416 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

834,926 

128,256 

702,125 

129,501 

ROP  National . 

1,629 

1,051 

Preprint  National . 

1,380 

1,237 

Classitied . 

23,743 

19,196 

ST. 

.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Total . 

40,827 

36,294 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

143,436 

126,808 

Post-Dispatch-m 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

803,970 

726,566 

ROP  Local . 

46,972 

32,157 

43,738 

25,865 

Preprint  Local . 

69,511 

59,850 

ROP  National . 

2,587 

1,561 

2,644 

2,259 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

Preprint  National . 

254 

1,490 

Classitied.. 

47,218 

8,486 

49,231 

6,736 

Total . 

166,542 

42,204 

156,953 

34,860 

ROP  National . 

4^502 

5!202 

Classilied . 

28,450 

27,218 

Post-Oispatch-S 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

67,486 

66,597 

ROP  Local.. 

22,967 

22,735 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

397,967 

384,198 

Preprint  Local . 

41,743 

46,889 

ROP  National 

2,143 

2,248 

Preprint  National . 

16,743 

12,025 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Classified... 

37,411 

36,096 

Post-Standard-m 

Total . 

121,007 

119,993 

ROP  Local 

24.003  19,392 

25,950 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

287,549 

42,204 

276,946 

34,860 

Preprint  Local . 

27,268 

42,602 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,660,778 

280,321 

1,548,830 

198,183 

ROP  National . 

1,663 

2,069 

Preprint  National . 

2,878 

Classified . 

25,486 

22,770 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures 

in  lines. 

Total . 

78,420  19,392 

96,269 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local .  53,106  3,556  50,551  1,496 

Preprint  Local .  75,410  12,288  77,582  12,850 

ROP  National .  3,549  6,113 

Preprint  National .  18,678  15,871  37 

Classitied .  46,915  3.448  46,489  1,683 


GRAND  TOTAL...  197,658  19,292  196,606  16,066 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,143,080  98,108  1,114,658  91,035 


TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

41,399 

5,133 

30,812 

4,952 

Preprint  Local . 

30,055 

28,980 

ROP  National . 

1,636 

284 

1,500 

350 

Preprint  National . 

126 

Classitied . 

18,696 

954 

15.806 

929 

Total . 

.  91,912 

6,371 

77,098 

6,231 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

17,444 

16,976 

Preprint  Local . 

61,417 

58,275 

ROP  National . 

825 

1,227 

Preprint  National . 

22,491 

16,947 

Classitied . 

12,938 

12,282 

Total . 

115,115 

105,707 

GRAND  TDTAL.. 

207,027 

6,371 

182,805 

6,231 

YEAR  TD  DATE.. 

1,119,633 

37,950  1,053,739 

33,717 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 

CapItal-Journal-m 


ROP  Local .  41,444  42,152 

Preprint  Local .  27,909  65,782  22,206  56,607 

ROP  National .  866  1.034 

Preprint  National .  10,169  9.152 

Classitierl .  35,001  30,790 


GRAND  TOTAL...  105,220  75,951  96,182  105,759 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  598,445  416,395  562,475  398,545 


TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 


ROP  Local . 

.  33,788 

9,028 

37,158 

5,470 

Preprint  Local . 

3,596 

1,436 

2,391 

835 

ROP  National . 

1,600 

2 

1,261 

Classified . 

37,866 

33,168 

Total . 

....  76,850 

10,466 

73,978 

6,305 

World-S 


ROP  Local . 

16,112 

17,452 

Preprint  Local . 

8,743 

7,928 

ROP  National . 

1,098 

1,091 

Preprint  National . 

2,065 

2,246 

Classitied . 

23,106 

21,319 

Total . 

51,124 

50,036 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

127,974 

10,466 

124,014 

6,305 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

772,546 

51,306 

758,456 

23,914 

TWIN 

FALLS, 

IDAHO 

Times-News-m 

ROP  Local . 

26,133 

30,832 

Preprint  Local . 

84,028 

75,037 

ROP  National . 

146 

270 

Classified . 

27,319 

25,663 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

137,626 

131,802 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

28 
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1994 

1993 

FULL  PART 

FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN  RUN 

WASHINGTON, 

ML. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

17,035 

17,817 

Prepiini  Local . 

23.688 

23,978 

ROP  National . 

532 

448 

Preprinl  National . 

252 

1,032 

Classified.. 

33,151 

28,812 

Total . 

74,658 

72,087 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,825 

4,179 

Preprint  Local 

23,436 

32,508 

ROP  National . 

58 

70 

Preprint  National . 

6.678 

129 

Classified. 

10,056 

7,907 

Total . 

45,053 

44,793 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

119,711 

116,880 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

666,010 

738,728 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 


Star-e* 

ROP  Local . 

.  462.594 

489.845 

Preprint  Local 

1.093,427 

986,557 

ROP  National . 

163,535 

160,846 

Preprint  National . 

134,456 

147,814 

Classilied. 

335,500 

310,591 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,189,512 

2,095,653 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  12,305,563 

11,453,869 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

39,581 

4,322 

39,045 

7,029 

Preprinl  Local . 

9,690 

23,358 

7,205 

24,341 

ROP  National . 

1,880 

1,799 

Preprinl  National . 

176 

200 

264 

Classified 

45,603 

39,702 

88 

Total . 

96,754 

27.856 

87.951 

31,722 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local . 

12,174 

1,264 

13,355 

1.948 

Preprint  Local 

4,971 

27,214 

5,116 

27,367 

ROP  National . 

1,028 

1.425 

Preprint  National . 

14,544 

11,738 

Classified 

21,944 

20,076 

Total . 

54,661 

28.478 

51,710 

29,315 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

151.415 

56.334 

139,661 

61,037 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

936,626 

362,006 

886,426 

367,411 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Herald-Republic-m 
ROP  Local . » . 

30.310 

28,791 

ROP  National . 

2,337 

1,736 

Classified . 

57,215 

46,240 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

89,862 

76.767 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

504,638 

461.646 

*  Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


SPJ  launches 
FOI  fund  drive 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  Professional  Jour- 
nalists  said  it  is  will  start  a  drive  to  raise 
money  for  local,  statewide  and  national 
freedom-of' information  causes. 

The  fund  drive,  organized  through 
SPJ’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation,  is 
tied  to  a  five-year,  $250,000  grant  being 
sought  from  a  media  foundation. 

“The  battle  to  keep  government 
open  is  never  won,”  said  SPJ  president 
Paul  McMasters.  “That’s  why  SPJ  has 
devoted  so  much  of  its  resources  to  FOI 
issues  over  the  years,  and  that’s  why, 
now  more  than  ever,  we  need  even 
more  resources.” 


Time  to  expose 
a  solar  eclipse 

HOW  DO  YOU  get  five  shots  of  a  par¬ 
tial  solar  eclipse  in  one  picture? 

According  to  Tom  Costello,  photog¬ 
rapher  at  the  Asbury  Park  Press,  Nep¬ 
tune,  N.J.,  you  find  a  welder’s  helmet, 
slow-speed  film,  a  couple  of  cameras  set 
not  to  advance  after  the  shutter  opens, 
a  big  lens  and  some  clear  sky. 

In  the  newspaper’s  newsletter,  Costel¬ 
lo  explained  how  he  used  four  camera 
bodies,  three  set  to  do  multiple  expo¬ 
sures  and  the  fourth  to  do  single  expo¬ 
sures.  He  used  a  300mm  lens,  which, 
with  a  1.4'times  extender,  acted  like  a 
420mm  lens. 

Using  the  welder’s  helmet  to  protect 
his  eyes  as  he  viewed  the  shot,  he  ex¬ 
posed  the  film  at  intervals  of  about  15 
minutes,  beginning  at  1  p.m.  May  10. 

His  page-one  photo  the  next  day 
showed  five  phases  of  the  eclipse,  but 
the  images  of  the  sun  were  unevenly 
spaced  because  clouds  dictated  the 
spacing  of  exposures. 

Register  folds 
sports  supplement 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  Register 
has  folded  its  weekly  high  school  sports 
supplement.  Varsity,  after  a  year  of  “ex¬ 
tensive  market  measurement.” 

Register  executives  said  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  and  test  other  con¬ 
cepts  for  attracting  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

John  Schueler,  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager,  said  Varsity 
did  not  generate  enough  advertising  to 
fulfill  short-range  financial  goals,  but  it 
met  other  expectations. 

Retiring  lAPA 
director  honored 

BILL  WILLIAMSON,  WHO  retired 
last  month  after  more  than  13  years  as 
executive  director  of  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Association,  was  honored  re¬ 
cently  by  two  international  media 
groups  for  his  service  to  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  to  newspapers. 

The  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  presented  him 
with  a  Gutenberg  press  miniature  at  its 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  gave  him  a  plaque  at  its  annual 
meeting. 


Utah  papers  fight 
for  tax  exemption 

THE  UTAH  PRESS  Association  is  ral¬ 
lying  members  to  fight  a  proposed  sales 
tax  on  subscriptions. 

A  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  the  Legislature  is  re¬ 
viewing  the  elimination  of  newspapers’ 
current  exemption  from  sales  tax. 

“The  governor  is  not  calling  it  a  new 
tax,  which,  of  course,  it  is,”  said  UPA 
executive  director  Janice  Keller. 

If  the  tax  is  enacted,  Utah  would  join 
about  14  other  states  in  charging  read¬ 
ers  sales  tax  on  newspapers.  The  associ¬ 
ation  is  trying  to  scuttle  the  idea  before 
it  gets  to  the  Legislature. 

“If  it  gets  there,  we’re  sunk,”  she  said, 
explaining  that  state  lawmakers  “don’t 
like  us  very  much.” 

Keller  said  the  sales  tax  could  put 
some  smaller  papers  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  cost-conscious  readers  would  stop 
reading. 

Two  years  ago,  UPA  successfully 
fought  off  the  Utah  State  Tax  Commis¬ 
sion’s  planned  tax  on  advertising  in¬ 
serts. 

This  time,  Keller  asked  members  to 
submit  letters  stating  that  the  sales  tax 
would  be  passed  on  to  subscribers,  who 
may  stop  taking  the  paper,  thus  jeopar¬ 
dizing  the  newspaper  itself. 

Newspaper  publishers  say  they  would 
have  to  hire  staff  to  administer  the  tax. 

Newspapers  are  also  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  compete  with  electronic 
information  services,  including  a  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  Utah-Net. 

“We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Utah-Net,  too,  is  in  competition 
with  our  newspapers  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  we  share  with  our  readers,”  she 
warned.  “That  service  is  free  and  there 
is  no  subscription  tax.” 

Keller  requested  members  lobby  for 
their  cause  and  inform  subscribers  be¬ 
cause  “the  cost  of  their  newspaper  will 
go  up  unless  we  are  successful  in  our 
quest.”  — M.L.  Stein 

Photo  scholarships 
awarded 

THE  BOB  BAXTER  Scholarship  Foun¬ 
dation,  named  for  the  late  news  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  awarded  three  $1,000  schol¬ 
arships  to  college  students  studying  to 
become  press  photographers:  Colin 
King,  Englishtown,  N.J.;  Seth  Gitner, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Noah  Addis, 
Philadelphia. 
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EDS  selects 
DewarView  for 
GNMS  testing 

Dewar  newspaper  system  will  test  run  as 
editorial  front-'end  for  Dow  Jones'  global  network 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THOUGH  NOT  A  sale,  DewarView 
publishing  software  was  selected  by 
Electronic  Data  Systems,  Plano,  Texas, 
as  the  primary  editorial  front-end  com¬ 
ponent  in  the  Model  Office  on-site 
test  bed  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.’s 
Global  News  Management  System. 

The  open-architecture,  client-server 
system  is  being  designed  to  manage 
news  gathering  and  story  development 
for  foreign  and  domestic  editions  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Barron’s. 

Final  Dow  Jones  approval  of  De¬ 
warView,  and  other  system  compo¬ 


nents,  depends  on  successful  installa¬ 
tion,  testing  and  integration  into  the 
GNMS  Model  Office  over  several 
months  before  the  system’s  phased 
worldwide  implementation. 

EDS  is  Dewar’s  newest  authorized 
integrator  and  the  GNMS  project’s 
prime  contractor  and  systems  integra¬ 
tor  (E&P,  April  23,  pp.  104,  108). 

As  an  editorial  environment,  De¬ 
warView  does  not  dictate  most  of  the 
component  software.  Instead  it  relies 
on  open  APIs  to  work  with  various 
text  editors  and  other  software. 

Database  and  other  third-party  De- 
warView-integrated  software  for 
GNMS  testing  were  not  specified. 

EDS  is  not  seeking  to  create  a  one- 
of-a-kind  DewarView  for  Dow  Jones, 
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but  will  work  with  Dewar  to  enhance 
its  core  product  where  needed. 

In  view  of  the  scope  and  nature  of 
the  GNMS  project,  system  selection 
reportedly  was  based  on  the  product’s 
architecture  and  flexibility,  rather  than 
solely  on  DewarView  functionality  as  a 
newspaper  system.  The  overall  func¬ 
tionality  is  expected  to  derive  from  the 
fully  integrated  system  eventually  cre¬ 
ated  within  the  Model  Office. 

Begun  late  last  year,  the  project  is 
slated  to  conclude  by  the  fall  of  1996. 
Until  then,  the  Model  Office  will  build 
a  working  prototype  of  the  system,  al¬ 
lowing  selected  products  to  be  evaluat¬ 


ed,  then  tested  in  an  integrated  envi¬ 
ronment,  while  other  products  contin¬ 
ue  to  be  brought  in.  The  setup  also 
allows  benchmarking  and  stress-testing 
of  the  entire  system,  with  Dow  Jones 
playing  an  active  role  throughout  the 
development  process. 

Replacing  an  old  CSl  front  end,  the 
vast,  integrated  network  will  support 
reporting  and  story  management 
across  multiple  editions  and  publica¬ 
tions  through  to  typesetting,  as  well  as 
preparation  of  the  same  information 
for  non-print  media. 

EDS  described  GNMS  as  a  “flexible, 
living...  architecture”  that  can  adopt 
emerging  technologies  to  create  new 
products  and  services.  The  contract’s 
value  has  not  been  disclosed. 


Stackers  debut 
at  Nexpo  show 

WHILE  MAILROOM  integration  sys¬ 
tems  won  the  post-press  beauty  contest 
at  this  year’s  Nexpo,  several  vendors 
showcased  improvements  in  more  pro¬ 
saic  equipment. 

Hall  Processing  Systems,  Heidelberg 
Harris  Inc.,  and  Mid-America  Graph¬ 
ics  Inc.  were  among  companies  intro¬ 
ducing  new  stackers. 

Westlake,  Ohio-based  Hall  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  Dual  Carrier  Stacker  with 
features  and  controls  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  speed,  precision  and  er¬ 
gonomics  of  its  previous  model. 

The  new  stacker  features  variable- 
speed  discharge  to  improve  bundle 
alignment  by  matching  discharge  speed 
to  downstream  mailroom  equipment. 

Dover,  N.H.-based  Heidelberg  Har¬ 
ris  introduced  the  RS-25SN  compen¬ 
sating  counter  stacker  manufactured  by 
RIMA.  It  features  a  newly  designed 
belt  transport  and  a  tensioning  system 
that  Heidelberg  Harris  says  reduces  the 
potential  for  ink  offset.  A  new  gapper 
mechanism  and  product  guide  system 
have  been  added  for  improved  control 
of  thicker,  multi-paged  products. 

Heidelberg  Harris  is  the  sales  and 
service  agent  for  RIMA  products. 

Mid-America  Graphics  introduced 
Exact  Stack,  a  web  press  counter  stack¬ 
er  that  incorporates  many  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  found  in  its  Newstack  machine. 

GATF  awards 

FIVE  NEW  TECHNOLOGIES  were 
selected  by  a  committee  of  industry  ex¬ 
perts  to  receive  InterTech  Technology 
Awards  from  the  Graphic  Arts  Techni¬ 
cal  Foundation.  The  annual  awards  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Pittsburgh-based  GATF 
recognize  probable  major  impacts  on 
productivity  and  profitability. 

This  year’s  winning  technologies, 
drawn  from  a  record  number  of  submis¬ 
sions,  are  the  Miles  Inc.  Agfa  Division’s 
CristalRaster  frequency-modulated 
screening;  Creo  Products’  computer-to- 
plate  system;  Polychrome’s  CTX  ana¬ 
log/digital  aqueous  plate  imaging;  the 
MAN  Roland  700  press  with  Pecom 
press  center;  and  Heidelberg  Harris’ 
Sunday  Technology  for  gapless  cylinder 
web  offset  printing. 
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Orders  and  installations 

Baseview  sells  to  TMS  and  31  publications; 

QED  records  First  US.  sale,  through  Freedom 


D*war  Information  Systoms 
Corp* 

Westmont,  III. 

DewarView  editorial  and  pagination 
software  for  the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald  and  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Times.  Installation  and  inte¬ 
gration  at  both  sites  will  be  bandied  by 
Digital  Iqulpmont  Corp.,  May¬ 
nard,  Mass.  Dubuque  will  run  54  work¬ 
stations  on  dual  VAX  4105A  servers, 
which  also  eventually  will  run  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Collier-Jackson  business  system. 
Bloomington  will  run  22  reporter/edi¬ 
tor  and  14  pagination  workstations  on 
dual  VAX  3000  model  600  servers. 

Proodom  Systom  Intogmtors 

Wichita 

Macintosh-based  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  pagination  systems  developed 
by  England’s  QID  Tochnology  for 
the  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal,  QED’s  first 
North  American  customer.  The  instal¬ 
lation  includes  FSI’s  Freedom  Wire  and 
Freedom  ROP  ad  layout  software. 

Editorial  consists  of  22  Q-Edit  pack¬ 
ages  running  on  Quadra  610s  and  two 
PowerBook  180s  connected  via  Ether¬ 
net  on  Novell  Netware  to  the  system’s 
dual  486DX2  fileservers,  each  with 
1.2GB  drives  and  tape  backup. 

Q-Edit  Pagination  runs  on  10 
Quadra  610s  with  SuperMac  20" 
screens.  FreedomWire  captures  four 
wires  on  a  610,  while  one  copy  of  Q- 
Wire  handles  remote  input  from  the 
field  when  non-Macintosh  laptops 
must  access  the  system. 

PowerBooks  go  directly  on  line  with 
Apple  Remote  Access.  Q-Gather  and 
Q-View  were  also  installed.  FSI  wrote 
an  interface  to  the  locally  developed 
electronic  library,  supplied  and  inte¬ 
grated  Computation  ColorCentral 
OPI  software  and  completed  Adobo 
Photoshop  training  and  integration. 

Five  copies  of  the  Q-Sales  classified 
ad  booking  system  will  run  on  486DX, 
33MHz  workstations,  with  pagination 
using  Q-Class  and  an  interface  to  a 
DSI  business  system. 

At  the  Wausau  (Wise.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  FSI  installed  a  nine-terminal  Q- 


Sales  system.  Freedom  ROP  ad  layout 
and  Q-Class  Act  classified  pagination 
and  developed  two-way  interfaces  be¬ 
tween  the  IBM  AS400-based  business 
system  and  ad  layout  and  booking. 

Basovlow  Products  lac. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Software  for  Tribune  Media  Services 
and  31  publications.  Orlando-based 
TMS  uses  the  IQue  editorial  system 
with  database,  custom  programming, 
QuarkXTensions,  Baseview  Library 
System,  CommLink/Plus  communica¬ 
tions  and  WireManager  IQue. 

Publications  include  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity’s  State  Daily,  Ames,  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee’s  Daily  Bea¬ 
con,  Knoxville  (editorial,  pagination, 
classified);  Jasper,  Ala.,  Daily  Moun¬ 
tain  Eagle,  Zebulon  (N.C.)  Record  and 
Noblesville  (Ind.)  Daily  Ledger  (edito¬ 
rial,  classified,  pagination);  Hobbs, 
N.M.,  Daily  News  Sun  (classified,  dis¬ 
play);  Princeton,  Ind.,  Daily  Clarion 
(editorial);  Chesterton  (Ind.)  Tribune 
(classified,  complete  CirculationPro 
package). 

Hartman  Newspapers,  Rosenberg, 
Texas  (classified);  Shelby  County  Re¬ 
porter,  Columbiana,  Ala.,  /ronton 
(Ohio)  Tribune,  Seymour  (Ind.)  Daily 
Tribune  and  Progressive  Farmer,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.  (classified,  pagination); 
Portland  (Ore.)  Business  Journal  (edi¬ 
torial,  pagination). 

South  Florida  Business  Journal,  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (classified);  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  (editorial,  pagina¬ 
tion  XTensions,  print  spooling.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Software’s  Page  Director 
Ad  Layout  System);  Daily  Tidings  , 
Ashland,  Ore.,  Owatonna  (Minn.) 
People’s  Press,  Covington  (Ga.)  News 
and  Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Daily  Journal 
(editorial,  pagination,  classified). 

Olathe  (Kans.)  Daily  News  and 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News  (editori¬ 
al,  classified,  pagination.  Page  Director 
ALS);  Linton  (Ind.)  Daily  Citijien 
(communications,  wire  capture,  classi¬ 
fied,  pagination);  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  (editorial);  Valley  Sun  and  Fron¬ 
tiersman,  Wasilla,  Alaska  (complete 


circulation  package);  Fort  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  Recorder-Times,  San  Antonio, 
Texas  (classified  pagination). 

Joha  Jullaao  Cooiiiutur 
Survicus  Co. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Atan  Express  for  outputting  all  pagi¬ 
nated  editorial  pages  and  testing  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  from  Atex  IAS  at 
Caledonian  Newspapers  Ltd.’s  Herald 
and  Evening  Times,  Glasgow,  Scot¬ 
land.  Classified  ads  are  trickled 
through  Unix  communications  pro¬ 
grams  into  as  Sybase  database  that  de¬ 
livers  a  run  list  to  Press  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems’  ClassLinker  QuarkXPress  pagi¬ 
nation  XTension,  which  was  modified 
to  work  with  Atan  to  keep  Atex  for¬ 
matting  upon  import. 

■dgll  Assoclatos  lac. 

Chelmsford,  Mass. 

AdCentral  data  transfer  from  News- 
day’s  Atex  advertising  system  to  a 
LAN-based  Sybase  SQL  relational 
database  to  provide  customers  with 
real-time  access  to  portions  of  the 
Long  Island  and  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper’s  classified  advertising  database. 

The  dynamically  updated  database 
can  be  queried  based  on  classifications 
such  as  autos,  real  estate,  employment. 
The  AdParse  option  enables  searching 
on  contents  of  ads.  Classified  searches 
will  be  available  through  the  Newsday 
Direct  on-line  service  delivered  via 
Prodigy.  Requests  will  be  received  and 
processed  by  AdCentral,  with  respons¬ 
es  passed  back  through  Newsday  Di¬ 
rect  for  the  user  to  access. 

Muad  Data  Cuatral 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Nexis  NewsView  electronic  text  li¬ 
brary  software  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Ea¬ 
gle-Tribune  and  Israel’s  Jerusalem  Post. 

IBM  Corp. 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

AS/400  Model  300  replaced  IBM 
System  38  mainframe  for  business  ap¬ 
plications  at  the  Jackson,  Miss.  Clari¬ 
on-Ledger.  Live  in  mid-July  after  four 
weeks  of  testing,  the  110,000-circula¬ 
tion  daily’s  new  midrange  system  is  the 
first  in  the  Gannett  Co.  chain,  which 
runs  its  own  business  software.  Jackson 
reported  an  easy  migration  to  the  new 
system.  Familiarity  with  the  command 
level  in  the  different  operating  system 
was  cited  as  the  only  major  change. 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


Th«  Age  of  Multimedia  and  Tur- 
benews.  Jim  Willis.  (Praeger,  88  Post 
Rd.,  P.O.  Box  5007,  Westport,  Conn. 
06881-5007),  256  pages,  $59.95;  paper, 
$18.95. 

Willis  summarizes  in  readable  fash¬ 
ion  the  high-tech  developments  in  an 
age  of  multimedia  and  interactive  me¬ 
dia,  as  constant  changes  loom  on  the 
horizon.  “Turbonews”  is  “high  speed” 
news  making  available  unfathomable 
quantities  of  information. 

His  walk  through  the  byways  of  re¬ 
search  and  experiments  dazzles  the 
reader  as  to  just  how  much  is  being 
done  and  how  many  firms  and  research 
groups  are  involved. 

He  questions  whether  much  devel¬ 
opment  is  for  the  elite  only  and  coun¬ 
terproductive  for  journalism,  as  speed 
makes  accuracy  and  checking  harder. 
He  also  argues  that  many  media  execu¬ 
tives  have  not  thought  out  where  they 
will  fit  in. 

Newspaper  executives,  especially 
those  on  smaller  papers,  are  wrong  to 
assume  that  there  will  always  be  a  need 
for  their  product,  as  information  func¬ 
tions  are  already  eroded  by  electronic 
media,  shoppers,  direct  mail,  etc.  In 
the  long  run,  the  shape  of  future  media 
will  be  determined  by  consumers,  not 
by  publishers  and  not  by  technology, 
he  says. 

Using  Theodore  Levitt  of  Harvard 
as  an  analogy,  Willis  recalls  that  rail¬ 
road  companies  made  the  mistake  of 
thinking  they  were  in  the  railroad 
business  instead  of  the  transportation 
business,  and  railroads  faded  as  princi¬ 
pal  people  movers. 

“So,”  he  says,  “it  is  still  hard  to  get 
some  newspaper  publishers  to  consider 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  business  and  not  in  the  business 
of  producing  newspapers.” 

Gone  are  the  mass  audience  con¬ 
cepts,  for  both  print  and  TV.  Audi¬ 
ences  are  showing  interest  in  narrower 
categories,  with  competing  cable  com¬ 
panies  ready  to  oblige.  Audiences  are 
interested  in  programming  that  fits 
their  timetables  and  want  to  be  in¬ 
volved  interactively  with  the  program 
or  the  form  of  “newspaper.” 

Willis  feels  advertising  executives  are 
dragging  their  feet  in  dealing  with  new 
technology. 

With  a  viewer  able  to  tune  out  com¬ 
mercials  in  interactive  media,  how  will 
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advertisers  get  their  messages  across? 

“What  seems  fairly  apparent  is  that 
general- interest  advertising  will  have  a 
difficult  time  finding  a  niche  in  this 
new  market  of  niches,”  he  says. 

New  scenarios,  he  sees,  include  the 
service-oriented  approach,  where  a 
consumer  expresses  an  interest  in  a 
product  and  is  given  a  rundown,  like  a 
consumer  report,  on  the  best  “buys.” 
Or  the  specialized  magazine  model 
might  prevail,  with  the  ad,  which  can 
be  informational,  directed  to  a  single¬ 
interest  audience. 

One  chapter  covers  newspapers  in 
an  electronic  environment.  The  author 
discusses  earlier  failed  attempts  at 
videotex  in  the  1980s  and  the  more 
successful,  specialized  applications  in 
the  1990s,  including  the  creation  of 
additional  informational  databases  and 
classified  electronic  bulletin  boards. 

He  offers  background  on  communi¬ 
cation  companies,  from  the  telephone 
companies  to  cable  TV  companies  and 
cooperative  efforts.  And  there’s  a  kind 
of  who’s  who  of  today’s  high-tech  com¬ 
munication  pioneers,  among  them  Bill 
Gates  of  Microsoft  and  Nicholas  Ne- 
groponte  of  the  MIT  Media  Lab. 

Willis  is  chairman  of  the  department 
of  communication  at  Boston  College. 

Truth  Need*  No  Ally*  Insidu 
Phetoieurnalism.  Howard  Chap- 
nick.  (University  of  Missouri  Press, 
Columbia,  Mo.  65201),  369  pages, 
$49.95;  paper,  $24.95. 

Chapnick  gives  his  credentials  for 
writing  a  textbook  on  photojournalism 
that  is  more  than  the  nuts  and  bolts 
and  that  entertains  the  student  and 
general  reader  alike. 

The  retired  president  of  the  Black 
Star  Photo  Agency  and  former  colum¬ 
nist  for  Popular  Photography  has  met 
thousands  of  photographers  in  his  50- 
year  career  and  as  a  picture  agent 
viewed  the  portfolios  of  500  photogra¬ 
phers  a  year. 

The  book  tells  novice  and  experi¬ 
enced  photographers  all  they  would 
ever  want  to  know  about  preparing  a 
portfolio  and  the  ins  and  outs  on 
everything  from  getting  a  job  to  getting 
ideas.  In  doing  so,  he  fills  the  book 
with  anecdotes  —  “for  pragmatic  and 
instructive  reasons”  —  on  some  of  the 
fascinating  photographers  he  has 
known. 


He  tells  of  his  first  day  at  Black  Star 
in  1940  assisting  the  late  great  photog¬ 
rapher  W.  Eugene  Smith  on  a  promo¬ 
tion  project.  Contrary  to  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  documentary  photographer. 
Smith  was  using  pre-arranged  sets  and 
models. 

Chapnick’s  job  was  to  change  the 
flashbulbs  after  each  exposure.  In  his 
eagerness  to  help,  the  clumsy  Chap- 
nick  bumped  into  Smith’s  tripod,  caus¬ 
ing  the  camera  to  crash  to  the  floor. 
Smith  was  gracious  about  it  —  until  he 
finished  the  job  and  “kicked  over 
everything  in  the  studio.” 

He  tells  of  Le  Grand  Charles,  as 
Charles  Bonnay  was  known,  the 
stereotypical,  fearless,  dashing,  hand¬ 
some  photographer  who  had  a  pen¬ 
chant  for  jumping  out  of  planes. 

Once  using  a  borrowed  parachute 
patched  with  Scotch  tape,  he  jumped 
into  a  roaring  sea  next  to  a  hijacked 
ship  to  get  the  picture  story.  Another 
time,  he  dropped  into  a  tiny,  wind¬ 
swept  patch  in  the  French  Alps. 

Yet  Chapnick  makes  even  Hiroyuki 
Matsumoto,  “a  photographer  with  no 
artistic  pretensions,”  sound  interesting 
in  his  highly  successful  work  in  stock 
photography. 

Chapnick  covers  all  bases,  including 
how  to  develop  one’s  own  photo  style, 
and  he  contrasts  prevailing  European 
and  American  styles.  Europeans  ro¬ 
manticize,  while  Americans  report  in 
pictures,  giving  more  information. 

He  contrasts  actual  photos  for  style 
and  quotes  authoritatively  the  advice 
of  great  photo  editors  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Geographic  and  other  publications. 

He  criticizes  excessive  devotion  to 
Henri  Cartier-Bresson’s  honored  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  “decisive  moment”  in  pho¬ 
tography  —  taking  the  picture  at  the 
precise  moment  when  composition 
and  light  and  other  elements  ideally 
merge.  Chapnick,  however,  speaks  on 
behalf  of  “indecisive  moments.” 

“There  is  more  to  the  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  human  condition  than  the 
chronicling  of  dynamic  events  at  deci¬ 
sive  times,”  he  says.  “Most  of  our  lives 
are  devoid  of  them  ....  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  greater  challenge  for  the  pho¬ 
tographer  who  uses  the  commonplace 
as  his  arena.  This  is  where  ‘indecisive 
moments’  are  found,  in  the  daily  expe¬ 
riences  of  people  who  go  through  the 
repetitive  routines  that  make  up  much 
of  our  existence.” 
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Pol  strikes  back 
in  full-page  ads 

by  M.L.  Stein 

US.  SENATE  CANDIDATE  Mike  Huffington  bought  three 
full-page  ads  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  to  accuse  the  pa¬ 
per  of  wrongly  criticizing  him  in  an  editorial  and  refusing  to 
correct  it. 

Under  the  Chronicle’s  dummied  page-one  flag  and  the  bold 
headline,  “MADE  A  MISTAKE!  BUT  WONT  ADMIT  IT,” 
the  ad  by  the  millionaire  Republican  said,  “Apparently,  accu¬ 
racy  and  fairness  aren’t  too  important  to  the  Chronicle.” 

The  ads,  which  first  appeared  Aug.  1,  referred  to  a  July  14 
editorial  attacking  a  Huffington  TV  ad.  The  editorial  said  the 
commercial  erroneously  stated  that  a  1985  “sanctuary  resolu¬ 
tion”  signed  by  then-Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein  was  in  defiance 
of  federal  law.  Huffington  is  trying  to  unseat  Feinstein,  a  De¬ 
mocratic  senator. 

The  nonbinding  sanctuary  resolution  voted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  and  signed  by  Feinstein  was  aimed  at  protect¬ 
ing  refugees  from  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala. 

Huffington’s  ad,  which  also  ran  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  said  the  source  for  the  commercial  was  the  Chronicle 
itself  in  a  1985  story  concluding  that  the  resolution  defied 
federal  law. 

“While  the  Chronicle  is  quick  to  criticize  the  Huffington 
campaign  for  the  crime  of  relying  on  a  source  as  suspect  as 
the  Chronicle,  it  uses  a  far  less  rigorous  standard  in  checking 
the  facts  of  its  endorsed  candidate,  Mrs.  Feinstein,”  the  ad 
stated.  It  cited  two  recent  Feinstein  commercials  alleging  that 
Huffington  had  voted  against  more  border  guards  although 
“the  opposite  is  true.” 

On  the  same  day  the  first  ad  appeared,  a  Chronicle  editor¬ 
ial  headed  “Huffing  and  Puffing”  admitted  the  paper  was  mis¬ 
taken  in  its  1985  story  about  the  sanctuary  issue  but  said 
Huffington’s  ad  was  “flat  wrong”  in  saying  it  won’t  admit  it. 
The  editorial  recalled  that  on  July  15,  editor  Bill  German  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  error  and  pointed  out  the  paper  corrected 
the  story  four  days  after  it  appeared  nine  years  ago.  The  sto¬ 
ry  should  have  stated  that  the  sanctuary  resolution  was  in 
“defiance  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,”  the  correction  said. 

“Huffington  is  wrong  in  knowingly  repeating  that  error  in 
radio,  TV  and  print  ads  today,”  the  editorial  declared. 

The  Chronicle  also  ran  a  story  on  Huffington’s  ad. 

Providence  Journal  Co. 
shelves  makeover 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  Co.  said  changes  in  finan¬ 
cial  markets  have  caused  it  to  indefinitely  defer  plans  an¬ 
nounced  last  year  to  split  into  separate  publicly  and  privately 
owned  entities. 

The  media  company,  among  the  20  largest  cable  operators 
in  the  country,  said  it  would  investigate  possible  mergers  and 
alliances  within  the  cable  and  media  industries. 

Journal  Co.  owns  three  cable  subsidiaries  —  Colony  Com¬ 
munications,  Copley-Colony  and  King  Video  Co.  —  which 
serve  770,000  subscribers  in  nine  states,  including  Massachu- 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  8/17/94  8/10/94 

8/17/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.125 

47.75 

48.00 

American  Publishing  ** 

14.25 

14.00 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

78.75 

75.50 

49.05 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.75 

27.00 

26.50 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

30.50 

30.125 

29.875 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

16.00 

16.00 

17.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.75 

50.25 

50.875 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  ♦ 

18.625 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.375 

53.625 

54.375 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.125 

35.25 

30.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.75 

25.75 

18.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

29.625 

28.75 

20.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

30.25 

29.00 

32.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.375 

24.125 

25.75 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ] 

1  24.00 

23.75 

19.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

38.25 

38.375 

28.75 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.125 

28.00 

24.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

32.00 

31.00 

30.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

51.50 

51.375 

51.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

234.50 

234.00 

224.25 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

#  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

**  Initial  public  pffering  as  of  5/1 1/93  at  $13 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

8/17/94 

8/10/94 

8/17/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.625 

12.50 

13.50 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.25 

18.25 

20.50 

Reuters  (c) 

45.50 

45.50 

35.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.00 

17.00 

16.625 

Thomson  Cbrp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.625 

15.375 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

15.50 

15.125 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.375 

24.50 

21.50 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.27 

6.55 

4.83 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

52.75 

52.625 

49.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  itt  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 
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setts  and  Rhode  Island.  It  also  ownes  the  Journal'Bulletin 
newspapers  and  several  TV  stations  across  the  country. 

The  board  voted  last  August  to  split  the  company.  But 
chairman  and  CEO  Stephen  Hamblett  said  changes  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  markets  had  forced  a  reassessment  of  the  closely  held 
company’s  plan  to  make  an  initial  public  offering.  —  AP 

Seminar  offered 

THE  AMERICAN  PRESS  Institute  and  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  will  jointly  offer  NAA’s  annual  executive 
marketing  seminar  in  1995. 

It  is  designed  to  help  publishers,  group  executives  and  se¬ 
nior  managers  in  all  departments  understand  and  apply  mar¬ 
keting  principles. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 

^Magic  Eye^  creator 
has  vision  of  future 

Tom  Baccei  is  trying  to  make  sure  that  his  popular 
3'D  feature  becomes  more  than  another  passing  fad 


by  David  As  tor 

AT  A  TIME  when  even  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  syndicated  features  rarely  reach 
the  100-client  level  during  their  first 
year,  “Magic  Eye”  has  been  snapped  up 
by  more  than  225  newspapers  in  four 
months. 

Tom  Baccei’s  three-dimensional  cre¬ 
ation  also  appears  in  two  best-selling 
books  and  a  video  as  well  as  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  products  ranging  from  calendars 
to  wrapping  paper. 

“I  feel  like  a  kid  who  closed  his  eyes, 
blew  up  a  balloon  and  found  himself  in 
the  middle  of  a  Macy’s  parade,”  said 
Baccei. 

But  the  entrepreneur/computer  whiz 
is  not  resting  on  his  laurels.  A  third 
collection  and  a  Disney  book  are  on 


the  way,  as  are  novels  with  stereoscopic 
illustrations,  “Magic  Eye”  images  on 
Cheerios  boxes  and  a  possible  TV 
show. 

Baccei  is  also  constantly  trying  to 
improve  his  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  feature,  which  has  run  mostly  in 
Sunday  comics  sections  since  its  April 
introduction.  He  has  been  offering  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  images  and, 
starting  this  summer,  featuring  the 
Wizzy  Nodwig  character  on  a  regular 
basis. 

“In  the  beginning,  just  showing  a 
pile  of  boards  would  have  been 
enough,”  Baccei  said.  “But  I  want  to 
keep  people  interested  a  year  from 
now.  I  don’t  want  ‘Magic  Eye’  to  be  a 
fad.” 

As  of  August  1994,  millions  of 


“Magic  Eye”  fans  are  certainly  interest¬ 
ed  in  staring  at  Baccei’s  seemingly  ab¬ 
stract  color  pictures  until  they  see  the 
hidden  three-dimensional  images  cod¬ 
ed  in  by  computer.  The  images  include 
flowers,  chess  pieces,  human  hands,  a 
star,  an  airplane,  a  horse,  a  motorcycle, 
a  sailboat  at  sunset  and  much  more. 

Why  is  “Magic  Eye”  so  popular?  “It’s 
a  new  use  of  the  senses,”  said  Baccei. 
“It  gives  people  a  little  bit  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  they  had  when  they  were  very 
young  and  everything  was  new.  When  I 
watch  people  see  a  hidden  image  for 
the  first  time,  a  rapturous  look  comes 
on  their  faces.” 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  Lee  Salem  added,  “It’s  certainly 
a  fascinating  feature  to  spend  some 
time  with.” 

Initially,  people  spending  the  most 
time  with  “Magic  Eye”  were  citizens  of 
Japan,  where  the  three-dimensional 
images  became  wildly  popular  in  1992. 
Then  Baccei,  with  the  help  of  agent 
Mark  Gregorek,  signed  with  Univer¬ 
sal’s  Andrews  and  McMeel  book  com¬ 
pany. 

The  first  “Magic  Eye”  collection  was 
released  in  the  U.S.  last  fall,  and  the 
rest  was  history.  Sales  this  month 
topped  1.7  million  copies,  many  of 
which  were  purchased  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  syndicated  feature  in- 


MAGIC  EYE 


3D  PUZZLE-ILLUSiON 

To  see  the  3D  picture  hold  it  close  to  your  nose.  Look  through  it  so 
if  s  blurry.  Hold  your  gaze  and  slowly  move  it  away.  Keep  trying! 
Solution  is  at  bottom  left.  Otstribu' 
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Tom  Baccei  put  some  teeth  into  this  “Magic  Eye,”  which  features  Wizzy  Nodwig  in  the  upper  right. 
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creased  awareness  even  more. 

“We  did  it  through  the  backdoor,” 
said  Baccei.  “Usually  syndication 
comes  first  and  then  the  book.” 

The  books  and  the  Universal  feature 
offer  different  “Magic  Eye”  images. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  better 
reproduction  in  books  allows  Baccei  to 
do  more  complex  pictures  for  that 
medium. 

Handling  the  various  “Magic  Eye” 
products  has  meant  six-  and  seven-day 
workweeks  for  Baccei,  although  he’s 
not  complaining.  Each  installment  of 
the  syndicated  feature  takes  Baccei 
about  six  hours  to  complete,  with 
Eileen  Kenneally  spending  another 
couple  of  hours  drawing  Wizzy  Nodwig. 

“Magic  Eye”  is  made  possible  by 
modern  computers  and  an  image-ren¬ 
dering  system  known  as  the  “Salitsky 
Dot.”  What  Baccei  has  done  is  update 
and  popularize  a  viewing  process  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  years,  as  anyone  who  has 
worn  3-D  glasses  knows.  But  “Magic 
Eye”  doesn’t  require  glasses  for  readers 
to  enjoy  its  visual  spectacles. 

Baccei  himself  has  a  three-dimen¬ 
sional  background,  serving  in  the  Air 
Force  (after  being  drafted  in  1966)  and 
working  as  an  alternative-school 
teacher,  carpenter,  blues  musician, 
travelogue  actor  and  driver  of  an  “un¬ 
derground  bus”  that  traveled  to  Mexi¬ 
co,  Alaska,  New  Orleans,  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  elsewhere. 

He  studied  math  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  computer  science  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Harvard  Extension  School. 

That  training  was  put  to  good  use 
eight  years  ago  when  he  founded  Pen- 
tica  Systems  to  help  engineers  work 
out  bugs  in  computer  systems.  Pentica 
became  a  multimillion-dollar  company 


for  which  Baccei  remains  president 
and  consultant,  although  he  has  relin¬ 
quished  his  daily  duties. 

Baccei  now  heads  the  Massachu¬ 
setts-based  N.E.  Thing  Enterprises, 
which  handles  the  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  “Magic  Eye”  and  where  he 
works  with  such  people  as  noted 
stereoscopic  photographer  Ron  Labbe, 
Andy  Paraskevas  and  Cheri  Smith. 

The  50-year-old  Baccei  believes  the 
sky’s  the  limit  for  “Magic  Eye”  and  N.E. 
Thing.  “1  don’t  think  we’ve  seen  the 
peak  of  the  curve  yet,”  he  said. 

Copley  is  offering  a 
Mexico  wire  service 

COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  has 
started  a  new  “CNS-Mexico  Wire.” 

The  centerpiece  of  the  daily  service 
will  be  stories  and  a  weekly  column  by 
CNS  Mexico  City  bureau  chief  S. 
Lynne  Walker  and  CNS  Washington 
bureau  reporter  Marcus  Stern. 

Also  included  will  be  news  stories  by 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  reporters 
and  opinion  pieces  by  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  on  Mexican  issues.  Among  the 
initial  contributors  is  Dr.  Paul  Boeker 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Americas  at  the 
University  of  California/San  Diego  on 
“Interpreting  the  Mexican  Election.” 

Stories  will  spotlight  the  upcoming 
elections,  culture,  the  arts,  travel,  the 
economy  and  environmental  concerns. 

“What  happens  in  Mexico  affects 
readers  all  over  the  United  States,”  said 
CNS  executive  vice  president/editor 
Bob  Witty. 

A  column  for  Cokie 
and  Steven  Roberts 

COKIE  AND  STEVEN  Roberts  are 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  starting  Sept.  7. 

The  Washington  journalistic  couple 
will  cover  national,  international  and 
personal  topics. 

Cokie  is  a  commentator  for  ABC’s 
World  News  Tonight  and  This  Week 
With  David  Brinkley  as  well  as  a  senior 
news  analyst  for  National  Public  Radio, 
where  she  has  worked  since  1978. 

The  daughter  of  former  House  Ma¬ 
jority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  and  former 
Louisiana  Congresswoman  Lindy 
Boggs  has  also  written  op-ed  columns 
for  the  New  York  Times  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post. 

Steven  began  his  career  as  James 
Reston’s  research  assistant  at  the  New 


Cokie  and  Steven  Roberts 


York  Times,  for  which  he  later  became 
a  reporter.  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  and  Los  Angeles  and  Athens  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  He  currently  works  as  a  se¬ 
nior  writer  for  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  and  appears  regularly  on  PBS’s 
Washington  Week  in  Review. 

The  award-winning  journalists,  who 
have  been  married  since  1966,  are  the 
parents  of  two  children. 


PAPBl-mMNED, 

rorrORTRIENDLY 


As  Copley  News  Service's  newest  editorial 
cartoonist,  Marshall  Ramsey  comes  with  an 
impressive  pedigree.  Last  year,  he  won  the 
pr^gious  John  Locher  Award,  given  by  the 
Association  of  American  Bitori^  Cartoonists 


to  the  top  collegiate  editorial  cartoonist  in 
Anierica.  Arid  he's  vvon  accolades  from  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  and  tiie 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association. 


Ramsey's  cartoons  ate  part  of  CNS' 
PolHkal  Oirtoons  &  EdHorials  pack2^, 
available  weekly,  every  other  week  or  once  a 
month. 

Call  collect  today  for  a  sample,  (619) 

293-1 81 8,  or  ^  this  ad  writh  your  name, 
address  and  phone  number  to  (619) 
297-0537. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


In  cartoon  package 

MARSHALL  RAMSEY  HAS  joined 
the  lineup  of  editorial  cartoonists  syn¬ 
dicated  by  Copley  News  Service. 

Ramsey,  26,  is  based  at  the  Gulf 
Coast  Newspapers  in  Conroe,  Texas, 
where  he  also  serves  as  creative  direc¬ 
tor.  He  won  the  1993  John  Locher 
Memorial  Award,  which  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
gives  to  the  top  collegiate  editorial  car¬ 
toonist. 

Mike  Ramirez,  the  1994  Pulitzer 
Prize  winner  whose  work  used  to  be 
part  of  the  editorial  cartoon  package,  is 
now  being  syndicated  separately  by 
Copley. 

New  Carper  feature 

“YOUR  FOOD  PHARMACY”  writer 
Jean  Carper  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  will  also  be  doing  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn  for  USA  Weekend. 

“Eat  Smart,”  which  starts  in  the 
Aug.  19-21  issue  of  the  newspaper 
magazine,  will  provide  information 
about  which  foods  may  prevent  disease 
and  improve  health. 

Carper  is  the  author  of  18  books,  in¬ 
cluding  Food  —  Your  Miracle  Medi¬ 
cine. 

News  about  awards 

WILLIAM  RASPBERRY  HAS  re¬ 
ceived  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists. 

The  columnist,  who  previously  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commen¬ 
tary,  is  with  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group. 

Also,  two  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnists  have  received  Clari¬ 
on  Awards  from  Women  in  Communi¬ 
cations. 

Barbara  Kerbel,  who  does  a  feature 
on  working  women  for  Newsday,  was 
cited  in  the  editorial/opinion  column 
category  and  “Taking  the  Kids”  travel 
writer  Eileen  Ogintz  was  cited  in  the 
non-opinion  category. 

Another  columnist,  “Hints  from 
Heloise”  writer  Heloise  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  has  received  the 
Carnegians  Community  Good  Human 
Relations  Award. 

Also,  “Wild  Things”  has  won  the 
President’s  Award  for  Communications 


Marshall  Ramsey 


Ramsey  on  Clinton. 


from  the  American  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate  col¬ 
umn  is  written  by  Mike  Capuzzo  and 
illustrated  by  Dave  Catrow,  who  also 
does  editorial  cartoons  for  the  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  NewS'Sun  and  Copley 
News  Service. 

Capuzzo  was  also  recently  honored 
by  the  Humane  Society  of  Greater  Mi¬ 
ami  for  being  “the  nation’s  foremost 
champion  of  the  mixed-breed  compan¬ 
ion  animal  and  a  frequent  advocate  of 
adopting  animals  from  local  animal 
shelters.” 

And  Washington,  D.C.-based  “Cap¬ 
ital  Connections”  columnist  Karen 
Feld  has  won  two  awards  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Press  Women. 

The  latest  in  books 

SHAVE  THE  WHALES,  a  cartoon 
collection  by  “Dilbert”  creator  Scott 
Adams  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
has  been  published  by  Universal 
Press  Syndicate’s  Andrews  and 
McMeel  company. 

Also,  “Guide  to  Children’s  TV  and 
Video”  columnist  Evan  Levine  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
has  written  Kids  Pick  the  Best  Videos 
for  Kids  for  Citadel. 


And  East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  Home 
News  columnist  Peter  Genovese  has 
authored  Roadside  New  Jersey  for  Rut¬ 
gers  University  Press.  The  book  fea¬ 
tures  descriptions  and  photos  of  vari¬ 
ous  quirky  attractions  in  the  state. 

Abby’s  local  advice 

ABIGAIL  VAN  BUREN  is  a  busy 
woman,  but  she  found  the  time  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  column  by  Rob  Chris¬ 
tensen  of  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observ¬ 
er. 

Christensen,  who  covers  politics  for 
the  North  Carolina  paper,  wrote  Van 
Buren  a  letter  about  how  his  state’s  leg¬ 
islature  takes  an  inordinately  long  time 
each  year  to  approve  the  budget.  He 
asked,  “Do  you  have  any  suggestions 
on  how  the  problem  can  be  solved?” 

Van  Buren  replied,  “Don’t  be  impa¬ 
tient  about  the  General  Assembly’s  in¬ 
ability  to  pass  the  budget.  It  took  my 
mother  nine  days  to  pass  a  kidney 
stone  —  but  she  finally  made  it  —  and 
everyone  felt  better  for  it.” 

The  exchange  did  not  appear  in  the 
“Dear  Abby”  column  distributed  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate.  But  it  did 
appear  in  a  July  News  &  Observer  col¬ 
umn  by  Christensen,  who  also  includ¬ 
ed  advice  from  local  experts. 

“People  really  enjoyed  the  column,” 
Christensen  told  E&P.  “It  was  the  talk 
of  the  town.” 

He  added  that  Van  Buren  “went  out 
of  her  way  to  be  helpful.  She  was  a  re¬ 
ally  good  sport  about  it,  and  gave  a 
clever  answer.” 

Brenda  meets  Dick 

BRENDA  STARR  MET  Dick  Tracy  in 
a  special  comic  strip  published  in  the 
July  31  issue  of  the  Sunday  Chicago 
Tribune  Magazine. 

In  the  two-page  color  spread,  Starr 
interviews  Tracy  about  his  marital 
problems  and  his  feelings  about  women. 
At  the  end,  the  reporter  is  thinking 
about  asking  the  detective  to  dinner 
when  he  announces  that  he  and  Tess 
Tracy  are  having  a  trial  reconciliation. 

“Brenda  Starr”  is  by  Mary  Schmich 
and  Ramona  Fradon  of  Tribune  Me¬ 
dia  Services  and  “Dick  Tracy”  is  by 
Mike  Kilian  and  Dick  Locher  of  TMS. 

“Dick  Tracy”  was  created  by  Chester 
Gould  in  1931  and  “Brenda  Starr”  was 
created  by  Dale  Messick  in  1940. 
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courage  and  his  wallet  have  often  been 
put  to  the  test.” 

All  these  talents  came  into  play  in 
1974  when  Bliss  decided  to  go  offset. 
One  major  obstacle  concerned  him, 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
contract  to  set  type  and  print  the 
News.  The  agreement  had  been  in 
force  for  70  years. 

“1  was  determined  that  1  wasn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  hire  journeymen  [hot  type] 
printers  at  their  wages  to  get  into  the 
offset  business,  because  they  didn’t 
know  a  damn  thing  about  it,”  Bliss  re¬ 
called. 

He  hatched  a  plan.  Six  months  be¬ 
fore  the  contract  expired  on  June  30, 
Bliss  notified  the  ITU  by  letter  that  he 
was  going  nonunion. 

About  March,  Bliss  secretly  decided 
to  order  phototypesetting  gear  and 
pasteup  tables.  He  asked  his  longtime 
friend  Charles  Mills,  publisher  of  the 
Vandalia  Leader-Union,  if  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  his  purchases  there. 

Mills  told  Bliss,  “Sure,  and  we’ll  get 
you  printed.”  Mills  three  years  earlier 
had  made  the  conversion  to  offset 
printing  and  owned  a  three-unit  Goss 
Community  press. 

As  the  equipment  arrived.  Bliss  used 
his  Dodge  van  to  move  it  to  the  base¬ 
ment  of  his  home. 

“1  didn’t  even  tell  my  brother,  Tom, 
he  said.” 

Bliss  heaped  credit  on  his  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  saying  they  “taught 
themselves  how  to  run  all  this  equip¬ 
ment.  Then  they  hired  a  girl,  who  was 
an  expert  typist,  and  instructed  her 
how  to  punch  tape.” 

The  union  printers  finished  up  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  June  and  departed. 

“Monday  afternoon  we  came  out 
with  the  most  beautiful  paper  you  ever 
saw,  elegantly  printed,  prettier  than 
we’d  ever  produced  on  our  70-year-old 
Goss  Comet.” 

Printing  for  the  News  continues  at 
Vandalia,  which  expanded  its  press  to 
five  units. 

The  spunky  Bliss  probably  is  best 
summed  up  by  the  citation  accompa¬ 
nying  his  Illinois  Editor  of  the  Year 
plaque  in  1970: 

“Long  known  for  his  aggressive, 
hard-hitting  editorials  on  controversial 
local  and  state  issues.  Bliss  has  the  re¬ 
gard  and  respect  of  politicians,  indus¬ 
trialists,  professional  men,  colleagues.” 

To  that  we  can  only  add:  “and  his 
readers.” 


South  Korea  gov’t 
fires  publisher 

THE  SOUTH  KOREAN  government 
has  ordered  a  newspaper  to  replace  its 
publisher,  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States  who  is  also  chairman  of 
the  Washington  Times. 

The  government  said  last  month  it 
was  acting  because  the  publisher  violat¬ 
ed  residency  laws,  not  because  he  made 
an  illegal  visit  to  North  Korea. 

The  Information  Ministry  ordered 
the  national  daily  Segye  Times  and  six 
affiliated  publications  to  replace  Pak 
Bo-hi  as  president  and  publisher.  It  said 
his  license  to  operate  the  publications 
had  been  revoked. 

Both  the  Washington  Times  and  the 
Seoul-based  Segye  Times  are  affiliated 
with  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon’s  Unifica¬ 
tion  Church,  which  North  Korea  con¬ 
siders  friendly. 

During  his  11-day  visit  to  North  Ko¬ 
rea,  Pak  attended  the  funeral  of  the  late 
President  Kim  II  Sung  and  met  with  the 
North’s  apparent  new  leader,  Kim  Jong 
11.  Pak  has  said  he  made  the  trip  for 
journalistic  purposes  only,  but  govern¬ 
ment  prosecutors  have  said  he  violated 
national  security  laws  that  ban  unau¬ 
thorized  contact  with  North  Korea. 

Under  South  Korean  law,  only  citi¬ 
zens  who  reside  within  the  country  can 
become  publishers,  and  a  1991  law  bans 
those  who  live  abroad  from  claiming 
dual  residency. 

The  Information  Ministry  said  Pak’s 
violation  of  residency  laws  came  to  light 
because  of  his  highly  publicized  visit  but 
denied  its  order  to  replace  him  was  in 
retribution.  —  AP 

Globe  switches 
to  adult  carriers 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  said  it  will 
phase  out  its  carrier  force  of  boys  and 
girls  and  switch  to  all  adults. 

“We’re  one  of  the  last  papers  in  this 
country  to  make  this  conversion,”  Globe 
spokesman  Richard  Gulla  said. 

The  change  will  be  phased  in,  mean¬ 
ing  no  kids  will  be  dismissed  immedi¬ 
ately,  Gulla  said.  The  Globe  will  allow 
carriers  to  complete  the  paper’s  program 
offering  up  to  $5,000  in  college  tuition 
for  carriers  with  four  years  on  the  job. 
But  the  jobs  will  end  soon  after  carriers 
complete  four  years. 

Youngsters  still  make  up  the  majority 
of  newspaper  carriers  nationwide,  but 
adults  are  gaining  ground.  A  1992  sur¬ 


vey  by  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  found  that  about  40%  of  all 
carriers  were  adults,  up  from  34%  two 
years  earlier. 

The  trend  likely  to  continue,  said 
Larry  Graves,  NAA  government  rela¬ 
tions  director.  “Once  you  go  to  adults, 
you  never  go  back  to  students,”  he  said. 

The  switch  to  adult  carriers  is  more 
prevalent  among  newspapers  in  big 
cities,  where  crime  and  traffic  are 
greater  concerns. 

The  Globe  has  about  4,300  carriers, 
ages  9  to  17,  who  make  up  71.7%  of  the 
delivery  force. 

Since  adults  can  deliver  up  to  six 
times  as  many  papers,  the  Globe  figures 
it  will  need  to  hire  about  685  adults,  for 
a  force  of  2,400. 

About  69%  of  the  daily  and  54%  of 
Sunday  papers  are  delivered  to  sub¬ 
scribers’  doors. 

The  Globe’s  rival,  the  Boston  Herald, 
uses  about  99%  adult  carriers,  said  John 
Hoarty,  the  Herald's  vice  president  for 
circulation.  —  AP 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  48 

people  order  via  computer  the  news  or 
advertising  they  want,  and  let’s  give  it 
to  them. 

If  they  want  the  pundits’  analyses, 
give  it  to  them.  If  they  want,  say,  the 
whole  NAFTA  treaty  without  any 
analysis,  give  it  to  them.  If  they  want 
department  store  advertising,  give  it  to 
them.  Give  them  comics.  Give  them 
box  scores. 

If  they  don’t  want  some  of  the  things 
we  do,  it’s  better  to  deal  with  reality 
and  stop  doing  them,  or  do  them  bet¬ 
ter  so  that  people  do  want  them.  The 
electronic  highway  may  enable  us  to 
cut  wasted  effort  and  concentrate  on 
what  works. 

Finally,  why  does  Detroit  make  me 
cheerful? 

Squires  hinted  at  it,  and  every  busi¬ 
ness  observer  has  observed  the  same 
thing:  the  Japanese  succeeded  by  offer¬ 
ing  an  excellent  product  at  low  prices. 
When  Detroit  began  making  better 
cars  at  competitive  prices,  it,  too,  be¬ 
gan  selling  more  cars. 

Our  industry  will  thrive  —  if  it 
meets  people’s  needs  with  a  top-quali¬ 
ty  product  at  the  price  people  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay.  I  think  it  is  entirely  within 
our  abilities  to  do  so.  Whether  we  will 
or  not  is  another  question,  and  one 
that  throws  only  a  little  cold  water  on 
my  optimism.  KOT 
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Editor  &  Publisher  International 

Year  Book* 

The  Comprehensive  Source  of  Newspaper  Industry  Information 


Essential  Data  for  Everyone  Working  In 
or  With  the  Newspaper  Industry! 

EIGHT  EASY-TO-USE  SECTIONS  WITH 
CONVENIENT  TAB  DIVIDERS 

•  Section  I-U.S.  Dailies 

•  Section  II— U.S.  Weeklies  and  Special  Newspapers 

•  Section  III— Canadian  Newspapers 

•  Section  IV-Foreign  Newspapers 

Thorough  data  for  these  sections  include  area  population, 
circulation,  subscription  rates,  advertising  rates,  special 
editions/sections,  mechanical  specifications  and  more.  Find 
the  people  you  really  need  with  comprehensive  lists  of  names, 
titles,  areas  of  responsibility,  addresses,  phone  and  fax 
numbers. 

•  Section  V— News,  Picture  and  Syndicated  Services 

•  Section  VI— Newspaper  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Services 

•  Section  VII— Other  Organizations  and  Industry  Services 
Names,  titles,  addresses,  phone  and  fax  numbers, 

membership  directories,  journalism  schools  and  faculty, 
newspaper  representatives,  foreign  correspondents,  brokers 
and  appraisers.. .and  more. 

•  Section  VIII— Who’s  Where 

A  listing  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  personnel 
alphabetically  by  last  name  with  title,  newspaper  and  phone 
number. 

More  than  250,000  Newspaper  Facts! 


1994  EDITION  ON  CD-ROM.  TOO! 

Find  The  Information  You  Want  Instantly 
With  a  CD-ROM  drive  linked  to  your  PC,  you’ll  have 
access  to  Year  Book  information  instantly.  A  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  allows  you  to  pull  out  Year  Book 
information  with  the  criteria  you  select. 

It’s  Easy,  It’s  Fast 

The  simple,  menu-activated  search-and-display  capability 
of  our  CD-ROM  makes  finding  data  and  compiling  lists  easier 
than  ever. 

Exportable  Data 

All  the  information  can  be  exported  to  your  PC  in  a  wide 
range  of  formats,  including  Word  Perfect,  Lotus,  DBF, 

ASCII,  etc. 

Listing  Capabilities  for  Mailings 
The  CD-ROM  can  be  purchased  with  listing  capabilities, 
too.  Customize  mailing  lists  for  each  of  your  communications 
projects. 

CD-ROM  Sections 

The  Year  Book  CD-ROM  includes  all  the  Year  Book  data 
for  U.S.  Dailies,  U.S.  Weeklies,  Canadian  Newspapers, 
Foreign  Newspapers,  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Who’s 
Where  sections.. .names  of  contacts  and  their  areas  of 
responsibility,  plus  other  critical  information  about 
newspapers,  newspaper  suppliers  and  service  companies. 


For  answers  to  technical  questions  about  the 
CD-ROM,  call  (212)  675-4380,  ext.  444. 


Order  Now! 


Priciiiiz 


Mail  your  order  and  payment  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  Year 
Book,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234. 

Or  to  charge  your  order  to  your  Visa/MC  account,  call 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  333. 

Payments  must  accompany  all  orders.  NY,  CA,  DC,  LA  and 
Canada  add  appropriate  tax.  Please  supply  proper  street 
address  for  UPS  delivery.  No  deliveries  will  be  made  to  P.O. 
boxes.  All  remittance  must  be  in  U.S.  dollars. 


One  to  four  copies:  $100  per  copy 

Bulk  orders  of  five  or  more:  $92  per  copy 

International  orders  (outside  U.S.  or  Canada):  $125  per  copy 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  without  listing  capabilities:  $495 

Year  Book  and  CD-ROM  with  listing  capabilities:  $895 

Network  versions  are  available.  Please  call 
(212)  675-4380,  ext.  333  for  pricing. 
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PETS,  WILDLIFE,  environment.  Strong 
human  interest.  $5  a  week,  500-word 
weekly.  Earthlings,  PO  Box  2825,  Ken¬ 
sington,  MD  20891 .  (301 )  816-9420. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 
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CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
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Doubt  breeds  doubt. 
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SPECIAL  SEaiON  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modem 
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"BIZ  KID"  Funny  Daily  Strip 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weeldy,  monthly.  Free  sam¬ 
ples.  NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  11552.  (914)  664-8780. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS.  Essential  information 
for  moviegoers.  Camera  ready.  Star 
photos.  Graphic,  provocative  rating 
system.  Cineman  Syndicate,  PO  Box 
4433,  Middletown,  NY  10940;  (914) 
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PUZZLES 
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Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (21 2)  755-4363 


WEATHER  SERVICES 


♦  ♦  ♦  ACCU  WEATHER  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Accurate,  attractive  weather  pages 
help  you  compete  oguinst  other 
medio  and  out-of-town  dailies.  Usi.xl 
by  AP  end  150  individual  newspu 
pers.  Coll  for  FREE  information. 
(814)  234-9601  x400 


INVESTORS  WANTED 


Veteran  husband-wife  team  needs  capi¬ 
tal  to  purchase  weekly  newspaper  with 
40%  operating  profit  in  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Favorable  terms  on  7-year 
payout,  or  percentage  of  ownership 
with  3-year  buybcxrk  at  1 .4  times  gross. 
Reply  to  Box  07048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSLETTERS 


EX-UNIPRESSERS.  Remember  the  Great 
Days  of  UPl.  Get  "Ninety-Five"  newsletter, 
c/o  Dick  Harnett,  555  Laurel  Ave. 
#322,  San  Mateo,  CA  94401 . 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1 088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Be^h 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT 
59715,  (406)  586-6621 


Happiness  does  not  depend  on 
outward  things,  but  on  the  way  we 
see  them. 

Leo  Tolstoy 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  ^ton-N.England-(61 7)  446-071 1 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601)  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(51 9)  631  -5709 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
lor  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  properly,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1 923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  5971 5 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
1 23  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  21 4-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)624-8852 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  021 16.  (617) 
536-1900. 


GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Appraisal  -  Brokerage 
PO  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
41 0  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultonts-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dollas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates! 
(212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNUAL  TRADE  DIREaORY 
National,  serving  the  travel  industry. 
Profitable.  Offered  at  50%  of  gross 
soles.  Exceptionol  FT  or  odd-on  busi¬ 
ness.  Contact:  W.  B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 


AWARD  WINNING  profitable  Rocky 
Mountain  weekly  in  exciting,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  year  round  resort  area.  Gross 
$270,000.  Priced  attractively  with 
terms  at  $210,000.  Rickenbacher 
Media  Co.,  (214)  520-7025. 


COAST  WEEKLY,  resort  area,  debt 
free.  Must  sell  for  health  reasons.  Gross 
$74K,  sacrifice  $60K.  Zone  9.  Box 
06962,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MD  -  moved  to  the  country.  Est.  1989 
high  quality  regional  community  maga¬ 
zine.  Strong  market,  areas  most  beauti¬ 
ful  region.  Contact  W.B.  Grimes,  (301 ) 
540-0636. 


NEW  MEXICO'S  leading  aliernotive 
magazine.  Monthly  tabloid.  Santo  Fe, 
Albuqueraue,  Taos.  6  years  old.  Utne 
Reader-Village  Voice  auality.  Training 
available/stable  staff.  $100,000/ 
terms.  Excellent  business  opportunity. 
(505)  986-0105 


PACIFIC  RIM  OPPORTUNITY 
NW  business  newspaper  (5Xwk),  Est., 
1923,  Gross  $185,000.  Suit  couple 
with  weekly  experience.  Potential  (or 
expansion;  related  products.  Good 
terms  (or  right  buyer.  Owner  retiring. 
Principals  only.  Box  07043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Politeness  is  the  art  of  choosing 
among  one’s  real  thoughts. 

Abel  Stevena 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


[•ll 

J  T  1 

A] 

NEWSPAPERS  BROKERS 


PUBUCATION  FOR  SALE 
FIRE  ISLAND  NEWS 

The  newspaper  of  record  for  the 
affluent  FI  community  informs  and  enter¬ 
tains  an  influential  readership.  After  38 
years,  the  husband  and  wife  publisher/ 
editor  team  want  to  travel.  Willing  to 
assist  during  transition.  Send  letter  of 
inquiry  to:  Box  486,  Ocean  Beach,  NY 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


TWO  BIG  WEEKLIES.  Hill  country  and 
east  Texas,  $500K  range,  about  $200K 
down.  These  are  top  notch.  Bill  Bierger, 
ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX 
78763.  (512)  476-3950. 


WEEKLY  AND  SHOPPER  FOR  SALE. 
ZONE  6.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  07060, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact; 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


FAMILY  OWNED/OPERATED  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  GROUP  aggressively  seeking 
acquisitions  of  daily/ weekly  newspa¬ 
pers/shoppers  in  U.S.  All  correspon¬ 
dence  and  discussions  are  confiden¬ 
tial.  Contact: 

EDWARDS  PUBUCATIONS 
c/o  Jerry  Edwards 
PO  Box  1193 
Seneca,  SC  29679 
(803)  882-3272 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

MAILROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOpHcal  (310)  372-0372. 

TRUCKLOADERS 

EXCESS  INVENTORY/ 

NEW  EQUIPMENT 

CONVEYORS 

1  Stewart  Glapat  model  1 1 27D  with 
Hydraulic  Elevation  $9000 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
(407)  273-521 8  Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

1  Stewart  Glapat  model  1 1 50T  with 
Hydraulic  Elevation  $1 2,000 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Call  Hall  Processing  Systems  at  (216) 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

835-0700 

(2)  Scitex  Fyrox  Tape  Drives 
(2)  ECRM  720  Scanners 
(1)  Konica  Q.C.P.  Proofer 

(1 )  Chemco  Spartan  Camera 

(2)  Camex  Bitcasters  and  Bitsetters 
(2)  Camex  2351  Breezes. 

Bill  Masucci 

Newsdoy  Inc. 

(516)  843-2265 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 

PRESSES  &  EQUIPMENT 

at  (800)  356-4886 

Goss  Suburban  Folder,  $27,500 

Goss  Community  Foldw,  $3,000 

2  Community  Units,  grease,  $32,000 
Baldwin  1 08  Stacker,  $8,500 

PRE-OVYNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

Clark  Electric  Lift,  4K  lbs,  $5,300 
Heidelberg  GTO  (Mint),  $47,500 

Days  1-703-261-8000 

Evenings  1-703-862-5891 
or  Fox  1-703-261-8030 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 

MAILROOM 

accessories. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 

VALLEY  REMANUFAQURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

Production-Training  Program 
Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 

Refurbished  add  on  pockets 

MULLER  MARTINI  227 

KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 

Act  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  fail. 

Dorothea  Brande 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 

ADNET  SYSTEMS 

Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 

Telemarketing  Specialists 

NaHonwide  (516)  379-2797 

Quality  Work'Reasonable  Rates 

1  (800)  336-8037 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkarn  (616)458-6611 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


Where  much  is  expected  from  an 
individual,  he  may  rise  to  the  level  of 
events  and  make  the  dream  come 
true. 

Elbert  Hubbard 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


GOSS  HEADUNER  MARK  I 
PARTS  FOR  SALE 

The  Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times  has 
idled  a  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  (1957) 
letterpress  that  was  converted  to 
Dahlgren  DiLitho  in  the  1970's.  The 
press  consists  of  ten  (10)  units,  four  (4) 
naif  decks,  2  double  2:1  folders  and  l6 
Cline  reels.  Anyone  interested  in  parts 
off  this  press  should  call  Ron  Ferriby  at 
(512)  886-4351  or  Slats  Reeves  at 
(512)  886-3462. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  C96 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1973  HARRIS  VI 5A; 
4/u  1975  COMMUNITY  w/SC  folder; 
4/u  1976,  6/u  1974  stacked  NEWS 
KINGS;  8/u  1975  COMMUNITY  with 
2  SC  folders;  6/u  HARRIS  VI 5A 

Tel(91 3)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 

Act  so  as  to  elicit  the  best  in  others 
and  thereby  in  thyself. 

Felix  Adler 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26lh  Year 


ymfm 

THB  CUSTOMBR 
CONNBCnON 

1-80O327-8463 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

10-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1982/68  with  5 
stacked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 
2-unit  Community  w/SC  folder  &  SSC 
quarter  folder. 

Goss  SC  folder  w/upper  former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1 970's  vintage 
Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadracolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

6- unit  News  King,  (3  stacked  sets), 
1977. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-VYIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALLUS  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WiaPAYTOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &L  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
ESiP’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


POPULAR  WORD  CONTESTS 
BOOST  CIRCULATION,  CREATE 
NEW  STREAMS  OF  AD 
REVENUE.  OVER  600  SATISFIED 
NEWSPAPER  CUENTS! 


SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  25th  Year 


PRO  ^TART^ 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  A4ARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

SPECTRUM  MARKETING 
SERVICES-QUALITY- 
CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 

SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in 
our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions 
Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


CONSULTANTS 


48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 


DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 


FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dove  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  1 00:  Box  23438,  Pleasant  Hill,  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fox. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
can  pravide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEaRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  UnePO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVKIS 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daijy  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experieiKel 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 


When  faxing  your  ad,  please  remember  to 
include  your  company’s  address,  the  category 
under  which  the  ad  is  to  be  placed,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  times  the  ad  is  to  appear.  Thank  you. 

E&P  Classified  Dept.  Fax:  (212)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDITORIAL 


DESIGN  EDITOR/GRAPHIC  ARTIST 


ART/GRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Daily  newspapers  and  commercial 
organization  in  search  of  individual  to 
supervise  accounting  personnel, 
develop  the  budget,  and  perform  all 
financial  reparting  duties.  Qualifica¬ 
tions  include  CPA  degree  and  previous 
supervisory  experience,  preferably  in 
newspaper  environment.  Salary  range 
in  the  30's  with  bonus  potential. 
Excellent  benefits.  Box  07044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-GENERAL  MANAGER 
9,000  Rocky  Mountain  daily,  growth 
area,  needs  quality  leader  with  gaod 
knowledge  of  news,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  production  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing.  Hard  working,  community-minded 
and  inspired  candidates  can  send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  salary  histary  to  Box 
07033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

The  Vindicator  Printing  Company, 
located  in  Youngstawn,  Ohio,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  results  oriented  individual  to 
direct  and  manage  its  advertising 
departments.  This  privately  owned  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
90,000  daily  and  1 35,000  Sunday. 
The  position  of  Advertising  Director 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
prior  management  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  A  qualified  appli¬ 
cant  will  passess  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with,  train,  and  motivate  the 
sales  staff,  as  well  as  develop  soles 
goals  and  ways  to  reach  those  goals. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume,  salary  history,  and  cover  letter 
to  the  Publisher,  The  Vindicator,  PO 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501- 
0780. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

CREATIVE  MOTIVATOR  with  strong 
management  and  personnel  devel¬ 
opment  skills  (staff  of  1 2)  needed  for 
group  of  (3)  community  weekly  news¬ 
papers  (94K  circ).  Highly  competitive 
metro  area  requiring  a  manager  that 
can  sell  and  market  a  first-class  prod¬ 
uct.  This  is  not  a  desk  job.  Resume/ 
salary  history  to  Ed  Nichols,  Times 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  17947,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78217. 


ZONED  PRODUaS  ADVERTISING 
DIREQOR 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER, 
Orange  County's  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  sales-driven  executive 
who  has  experience  in  zoned  product 
sales  in  a  highly  competitive 
marketplace. 

Qualified  candidate  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented,  campetitive 
individual  who  has  a  successful  track 
record  with  multi-product  sales  organi¬ 
zations.  The  job  requires  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  sales  management,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  TMC  zoned  products,  weekly 
newspapers,  preprints  and  catalog 
soles.  Bachelor's  degree  with  MBA  pre¬ 
ferred. 

If  you're  tough  minded,  have  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency  and  are  performance 
management  driven,  please  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Orange  County  Register 
c/o  Human  Resources  Department 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


This  newly-created  position  at  Sub¬ 
urban  Philadelphia  daily  is  for  the 
ultimate  designer-artist-journalist.  This 
person,  responsible  (or  the  overall 
appearance  of  the  newspaper,  will 
have  a  multi-mission.  He  or  she  will 
play  the  lead  role  in  our  coming 
redesign;  will  work  with  all  editors  on 
story  presentation  and  page  design; 
will  assist  in  the  transition  to  pagina¬ 
tion;  will  produce  computer-generated 
art  and  graphics.  Send  letter,  resumes 
and  work  samples  to  Lanny 
Morgnanesi,  Executive  Editor,  Intelligen¬ 
cer/Record,  Box  858,  Doylestown,  PA 
18901-0858. 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  is  needed  at  midwest 
PM.  Will  do  page  design,  illustration, 
info  graphics.  Must  know  Quark, 
Freehand,  Illustrator.  Photo  skills  a  plus. 
Work  Tues.  -  Sat.  Offers  good  benefits 
package,  competitive  salary, 
opportunity  to  be  creative.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Bob  Gustin, 
monaging  editor.  The  Evansville  Press, 
300  E  Walnut  St,  Evansville,  IN  47703. 


The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
paper,  just  outside  of  Chicago  in  Gary, 
Indiana  has  an  immediate  opening  (or 
a  Graphic  Artist.  Qualified  applicants 
must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years 
daily  newspaper  experience  and  adept 
in  Adobe  Illustrator,  Adobe  Photoshop 
and  Aldus  Freehand  for  Macintosh  and 
paginating  pages  using  QuarkXpress 
for  Macintosh.  Please  send  resume  ond 
samples  of  your  work  to  Kenneth  E. 
Walker,  Visuals  Editor  at  the  Post- 
Tribune,  1065  Broadway,  Gary,  IN 
46402. 


GRAPHICS  ARTIST-90,000/Sunday, 
80,(XX)/daily  AM  Gannett  newspaper 
in  Illinois'  second  largest  city  offer  risk- 
takinq  environment  (or  visual 
journalists.  Page  design  skills  top 
priority.  We  value  and  encourage 
diversity  in  newsroom  and  in  coverage. 
Excellent  pay,  benefits.  Resume, 
portfolio  and  letter  explaining  a  news¬ 
paper's  role  in  the  community  to  Linda 
Cunningham,  Register  Star,  99  E.  State 
St.,  Rockford,  II  61 104. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADUNES 

IN-COLUMN  ADVERTjSEMENTS 
Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 

Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


EW’s  Classified 

The  newspaper 
industry's  meeting 
place.  (2U)  675*4380 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

The  Times  in  Munster,  Ind.,  a  70,000 
AM  daily  just  outside  Chicago,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experierKed  page  designer. 

The  Times,  named  the  best  daily  in 
Indiana  last  year,  is  completely 
paginated.  Candidates  should  know 
Quark  Xpress  and  be  able  to  design  com¬ 
pelling  section  Fronts  and  inside  pages. 
Knowledge  of  other  software  programs 
a  plus. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Chonnon  Seifert,  Design  Director,  The 
Times,  601  45  Ave.,  Munster,  IN, 
46321. 

CIRCULATION 

16,000  circulation  daily  in  Indiana 
seeks  an  aggressive  circulation  manager. 
Must  have  proven  sales  record.  Please 
send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
references  to  Don  J.  Monaher,  The 
Michigan  City  News-Dispatch,  121  W 
Michigan  Bivd,  Michigan  City,  IN 
46360. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico's  most  diversified  publishing 
and  direct  marketing  company  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  qualified  person  to  join  their 
winning  team  as  the  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  for  eight  business  and  consumer 
publications.  Position  requires  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  possesses  at  least  three  (3) 
years  of  circulation  management  expe¬ 
rience  and  strong  computer  skills.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  oil  areas  of  circulation  includ¬ 
ing  sales  and  marketing,  subscription 
promotion,  single  copy  sales,  fulfill¬ 
ment,  customer  service,  data  entry, 
systems  management,  planning  and 
budgeting,  ABC  audits  and  U.S.  Postal 
Service  second  class  regulations. 
Fluency  in  conversational  Spanish  is  a 
plus. 

Please  send  resume  with  salary  history 
to  Casiano  Communications,  Human 
Resources  Department,  PO  Box  12130, 
San  Juan,  PR  00914,  or  send  Fax  to 
(809)  728-7325. 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  is  seeking  an 
experienced  Manager  for  the  Circula¬ 
tion  Department.  The  position  will  be 
responsible  for  all  sales  solicitation 
which  includes  creating  and  promoting 
sales  offers  through  Telemarketing, 
Crews  and  Direct  Response.  Other 
responsibilities  include  NIE  sales.  Car¬ 
rier  promotions  and  Management  of 
the  ^ngle  Copy  Department.  This  can¬ 
didate  should  have  a  B.A.  degree  in 
Marketing  or  at  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  circulation  sales,  creativity, 
good  interpersonal  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  sales  forecasting  and  budget¬ 
ing.  Attractive  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume's  to  the  Crcula- 
tion  Director  at  1000  W.  Washington 
Avenue  in  Pleasantville,  NJ  08232. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  9,000  Mississippi  daily.  Ideal 
candidate:  district  manager  from  Deep 
South  state  with  minimum  two  years' 
experience.  Salary  $22,000  to 
$25,000  plus  good  benefits.  Tim 
Kalich,  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
(601)453-5312. 


METRO  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

MAJOR  DAILY  and  Sunday  Zone  2 
newspaper  seeks  an  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  leader  with  home  delivery,  single 
copy  and  N.I.E.  experience.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  possess  the 
potential  of  progressing  to  the  top 
management  level.  Tenacious  and 
personable,  this  executive  must  have  ten 
years  daily  circulation  experience,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  a  unionized  environment. 

We  offer  competitive  salary  and  an  out¬ 
standing  package  of  benefit  options. 

If  you  possess  the  needed  background 
and  have  a  college  degree  or 
equivolent,  please  submit  your  confiden¬ 
tial  resume  to  Box  07052,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer 


OUTSIDE  SALES  -  Newspaper  group  in 
Zone  2  seeks  experienced  District  AVin- 
ager  to  coordinate  and  maintain  door 
to  door  sales.  Must  be  "hands-on"  and 
willing  to  work  hard.  Excellent 
opportunity  and  compensation.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
07057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  needed  by 
major  metro  daily  newspaper. 

If  you  enjoy  single  copy  sales  and  are 
looking  for  a  new  challenge,  we  want 
to  talk  with  you.  This  is  a  turnaround 
situation  and  a  chance  to  design  your 
own  department  and  program.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  single  copy  experience 
required.  Must  be  creative  ana  possess 
excellent  management  skills.  Please 
reply  with  resume  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  your  management  style 
and  accomplishments  in  single  copy 
sales,  to  Box  07053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

A  great  opportunity  awaits  an  experi¬ 

enced  circulation  professional,  who  is 
well  organized  with  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  strong  leader  with  excellent 
communications  and  people  skills.  This 
is  a  key  position  on  our  management 
team  reporting  to  the  assistant  director. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
track  record  of  circulation  increases, 
experience  in  team  building,  fore- 
casting/budgetinq,  and  a  commitment 
to  excellence.  This  is  a  challenge  that 
will  demand  only  the  best.  If  this 
describes  you,  please  send  us  your 
resume  along  with  a  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  your  management  philosophy  and 
salary  history  to:  Jerry  Zakes,  Assistant 
Circulation  Director,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-01 45. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


TELEMARKETING _ 

TELEMARKETING  Firms  needed  by 
newspaper  group  in  Zone  2.  Must  pro¬ 
duce  quality  orders  on  a  weekly  basis. 
Excellent  compensation.  Send  informa¬ 
tion  about  company,  including 
references  to  Box  07058,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 

COMPUTER  SYSTEM  MANAGER 

The  Gazette  Company,  known  for  its 
leadership  in  technology,  is  seeking  a 
Computer  System  Manager  to  lead  the 
technical  staff  within  the  Management 
Information  Systems  department. 
Qualified  candidates  must  hove  at  least 
three  years  of  newspaper  systems  man¬ 
agement,  Sll  system  experience,  Atocin- 
tosh,  PC  and  Novell  Network  back¬ 
ground. 

This  is  an  exciting  opportunity  for  a 
motivated,  self-confident  manager.  We 
value  employee  input  and  welcome 
new  ideas.  Competitive  compensation 
and  comprehensive  benefits  package, 
including  ESOP  and  401  (k). 

Submit  your  resume  to  M.  Collins,  HR 
Director,  The  Gazette  Company,  P.O. 
Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA  52406. 
EOE 

EDITORIAL 

ARE  YOU  SUFFOCATING? 

Looking  for  an  environment  where  your 
ideas  matter,  where  you're  not  afraid  to 
speak  your  mind,  where  a  premium  is 
placed  on  quality  work  above  all  else? 
Consider  the  Des  Moines  Business 
Record.  We're  looking  for  a  talented, 
hungry  general  reporter  to  bring  big- 
market  ideas  to  a  small-market  paper. 
Send  resume,  clips,  salary  requirements 
to  Brett  Chase,  Managing  Editor,  Busi¬ 
ness  Record,  100  Fourth  St.,  Des 
Moines,  lA  50309. 


ARIZONA  REPUBUC 

BUSINESS  EDITOR;  BUSINESS 
REPORTERS;  SONORA  MEXICO 
REPORTER;  AND  ASSISTANT  SPORTS 
EDITOR 

Looking  for  strong  experience, 
versatility  in  all  positions.  Bilingual 
required  for  Mexico  position.  Act  fast. 
Pam  Johnson,  Managing  Editor,  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  Po  Box  2243,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85001 .  EEO. 


ARTS  WRITER  needed  in  one  of  the 
country's  fastest  growing  newspaper 
markets.  Will  cover  arts  --  music, 
theatre,  dance,  visual  arts  --  in  charm¬ 
ing  old  Gulf  Coast  city,  helping  a 
diverse  readership  discover  the  range 
of  art  experience  From  Beethoven  to 
gospel.  Five  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Kathy  Jumper,  Mobile  Press  Register, 
P.O.  Box  2488,  Mobile,  AL  36630. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  seeks 
a  candidate  with  a  solid  track  record  in 
planning  coverage  and  directing  staff. 
Strong  copy  editing  skills  a  must.  Send 
resumes  to:  Managing  editor.  The 
Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO  Box  1231, 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  1 2602. 

I  FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (212)  929-1259  | 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

Aggressive  40,000  PM  daily  seeks  an 
assistant  metro  editor  who  sets  high 
standards  For  reporting  and  writing. 
Excellent  word-editing  skills  a  must, 
along  with  a  proven  ability  to  motivate 
and  challenge  reporters.  Management 
and  layout  experience  a  plus,  but  a 
seasoned  reporter  who  is  ready  to 
move  into  editing  will  be  considered. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Equal 
opportunity.  Send  resume,  six  best  clips 
or  other  pertinent  materials,  and  names 
of  three  references  to: 

Eileen  Lehnert 
Metro  editor 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
214  S.  Jackson 
Jackson,  Ml  49201-2282 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  help  shape  the 
local  news  report  of  Gannett's  first 
newspaper  (35,000  AM  daily/50,000 
Sunday),  serving  the  scenic,  family- 
oriented  Fitter  Lakes  area  of  Upstate 
New  York.  The  position  involves  assign¬ 
ing  stories,  editing  copy  and  dealing 
with  the  staff  and  the  community.  If  you 
are  a  creative,  high-energy,  reader- 
oriented  editor,  this  could  be  your 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Some 
supervisory  experience  is  essential. 

Send  resume  and  a  recent  week's 
tearsheets  or  sections  to  Charles  Nutt, 
Editor,  Star-Gazette,  201  Baldwin  St., 
Elmira,  NY  14901.  The  Star-Gazette 
and  Gannett  are  equal  opportunity 
employers.  We  value  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  espe¬ 
cially  encourage  those  who  share  our 
vision  or  reflect  a  diverse  background 
to  apply. 

Award-winning  North  Central  Illinois 
daily  has  opening  For  a  general 
reporter.  Previous  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment  helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to:  Joyce  McCullough,  NewsTribune, 
426  Second  Street,  La  Salle,  IL  61301. 
M/F  EOE. 


BANKING/LEGAL  REPORTER 

Two-time  winner  of  national  award  for 
excellence  in  center  of  high  technology 
and  international  trade  seeks  a  writer 
with  at  least  two  years'  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  covering  finance 
and/or  courts  preferred.  Competitive 
pay.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Dept.  E, 
Rochester  Business  Journal,  55  St.  Paul 
St.,  Rochester,  NY  1 4604. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  seeks 
a  candidate  to  lead  an  aggressive  busi¬ 
ness  department.  Strong  leadership 
skills  and  knowledge  of  husiness  are 
required.  Send  resumes  to:  Managing 
editor.  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal,  PO 
Box  1231,  Poughkeepsie,  NY  1 2602. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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OR  JUST  LOOKING?  OR  JUST  LOO 
ING?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYIN 
SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SE 
IRING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 
ING?  OR  JUST  LOOMNG?  O 
NG?  BUYING?  BUYING?  BUYING? 
LUNG?  SELLING?  SELLING?  SELLIN 
RING?  HIRING?  HIRING?  HIRING? 


Use  the  Classified 
Ad  Pages  of 
E&P! 


E&P's  Classified  Section  is  where  you'll  find  the 
used  equipment  you  need,  sell  the  used  equip¬ 
ment  you  want  to  sell,  discover  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  and  hire  the  key  people 
who  will  make  your  newspaper  run. 

E&P  Classified  contains  up  to  9  pages  of  new, 
fresh  and  up-to-date  classified  listings  every  weeki 


Rates  and  order  form  are  in  this  section.  To 
place  your  classified  ad.  Fax  us  at  (212)  929- 
1259,  or  mail  It  to:  E&P  Classified  Department,  1 1 
West  19th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10011 . 


PLACE  YOUR 
AD  TODAY! 


HELP  WAmiD 


EDtTORIAL 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

Are  you  a  team  player  who  has  busi¬ 
ness  writing  in  your  blood?  Do  you 
thrive  on  beating  the  competition  and 
appreciate  the  niM  to  use  v/ords  and 
graphics  to  grab  the  reader?  The  Vin¬ 
dicator,  a  100,000  circulation  PM, 
wonts  an  experieiKed  business  reporter 
to  write  business  nevrs  and  features.  If 
you  fill  the  bill,  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Anthony 
G.  Paglia,  Senior  Regional  Editor,  The 
Vindicator,  PO  Box  780,  Youngstovm, 
OH  44501-0780.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


BUSINESS  WRITER.  Daily  in  the  Sierra 
foothills  seeks  careful  reporter  and 
bright  writer  to  cover  everting  from 
the  software  industry  to  timber.  Mini¬ 
mum  oualifications;  Degree  in  business, 
journalism  or  related  field  and  at  least 
one  year  experierKe  with  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Send  resume  and  your  three 
best  clips  to  John  Seelmeyer,  managing 
editor.  The  Union,  PO  Box  1025,  Grass 
Valley,  CA  95945. 


BUSINESS  WRITER;  Daily  Herald,  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago,  1 20,000  circulation, 
seeks  experienced  reporter  for  key  staff 
position.  Call  Business  Editor  James 
Kane,  (708)  870-6537. 


CANDIDATES  sought  for  Sports  Editor 
of  award-winning,  fully  moc-poginoted, 
1 8,000,  Zone  5  daily.  Quark  experi¬ 
ence  desired;  daily  experience 
required.  Serxi  cover  letter,  resume  and 
3  samples  of  current  work  to  Box 
07055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLUMNIST  -  Tribune  Newspapers, 
fast  growing  90,000  circ.  daily  in 
Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Writer  with 
range  -  can  hit  hard,  make  us  laugh, 
see  what  others  don't  -  converse  four- 
times  weekly  with  suburban  readership. 
Tribune  is  winner  of  two  consecutive 
Notional  Heodliner  Awards  and  1 994 
Livingston  Award.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Phil  Boas,  city  editor.  Tribune 
Newspapers,  1 20  W.  1  st  Ave.,  Mesa, 
AZ  85210. 


Business  Day,  Thailand's  first  english- 
longuoge  business  daily,  seeks  o  highly 
organized  and  motivated  individual 
with  good  people  skills  to  set  up  and 
run  its  copy  dedc.  Applicants  must  have 
extensive  newspaper  and  business/ 
financial  editing  experience. 

The  publisher  will  offer  a  competitive 
salary,  benefits  and  assist  in  relocating 
to  Bangkok.  Coll:  Mr.  Robert  Horn, 
(21 2)  675-4906  or  522-2208. 


COPY  EDITOR:  The  Courier-News,  o 
30,000  daily  northwest  of  Chicago, 
seeks  top-flight  wordsmith  with  a  sense 
of  community.  Applicants  should  hove 
first-class  skills  in  story  editing  and 
headline  writing.  Layout  experience 
also  required;  AAoc/Quark  experience 
o  plus.  Send  resumes,  page  samples  to 
Mike  Smith,  News  Editor,  P.O.  Box 
531 ,  Elgin,  IL  601 21 .  No  phone  calls. 


Time  is  a  lymnny  to  be  abolished. 

Eugene  Johis 


EDITORIAL 


We  are  looking  for  a  copy  editor  for 
our  76,000  circulation  newspaper. 
We're  a  tabloid  fighting  a  broadsheet 
in  orte  of  the  nation's  few  remaining  com¬ 
petitive  markets,  and  we  need  someone 
who  enjoys  a  fight.  Of  course,  we  also 
want  someone  who  can  improve  the 
quality  of  our  headlines  and  news 
copy. 

Contact  Gale  Baldwin,  Editor,  The  Tren- 
tonian,  at  600  Perry  St,  Trenton,  NJ, 
08602,  or  fox  your  resume  and  dips  to 
609-393-6072. 


EDITOR 

Fast-growing  chain  of  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Quems,  NY  seeks  high  energy 
person  to  run  professiotKil  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Good  sto^  and  copy  editing  skills 
required.  Doily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Sle^  Blank,  Queens  Publishing  Corp., 
41-02  Bell  Blvd.,  2nd  Floor,  Boyside, 
NY11361. 


EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


Small,  family  owned  daily  in  Pen¬ 
nsylvania  is  seeking  an  energetic  indi¬ 
vidual  with  leadership  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  Must  have  ability  to 
structure,  train  and  motivate  a  staff  of 
1 5.  Community  relation  skills  a  must. 
Experience  preferred.  Send  resume, 
including  work  and  salary  history,  to 
Box  07049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
tree  newsletter  coll  (310)  792-1 31 3. 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER  for  20,000 
daily  near  Washington,  DC.  Cover 
cops  and  courts  for  paper  that's  part  of 
large  group.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  PO  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Southeast  Texas  1 2,000  daily  seeks  com- 
munity-oriented,  upbeat,  creative, 
hands-on  editor.  Publish  weekday  after¬ 
noons,  weekend  mornings  in  com¬ 
petitive  nrarket.  Send  resume,  samples, 
salary  history  to  Belinda  Gaudet, 
Orange  Leader,  Box  1028,  Orange,  TX 
77630.  Smoke-free. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&Fs  Circulation  EJepartment 
at  (212)675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

If  you  have  the  talent,  we  have  the 
challenge.  We  are  looking  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  creative  ideas,  high  energy, 
and  the  motivational  insight  to  redirect 
and  lead  our  newsroom  team  to  new 
standards  of  excellence.  Our  30,000 
daily  is  in  a  growing  market  adjacent 
to  a  major  Southeastern  metro  area. 
Plenty  of  competition  but  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual. 

FEATURES  WRITER 

Growing  Zone  8  daily  seeks  strong, 
experienced  features  writer  with  flair 
for  recognizing  trends  and  an  eye  for 
people  stories.  We  want  sparkling  Sun¬ 
day  features  as  well  as  art  and  enter¬ 
tainment  coverage.  Cover  one  of  the 
largest  country  music  festivals  west  of 
the  Mississippi  (bonus  points  if  you  can 
cover  Mozart  to  Marty  Stuart  and 
more).  Please  send  resume  and  five 
clips  to  Box  07032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Must  be  a  team  player  as  well  as  a 
team  leader.  Organizational  skills 
important.  Layout,  design,  pagination 
experience,  and  sound  news  judgment 
important  ingredients  for  success.  Send 
introductory  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  example  of  current 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 

No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-891 8. 

newspaper  to  Box  07056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GRAPHICS/TECHNOLOGY  Editor 
Full-Color,  full  paginated  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  northern  Colorado  with  a 
national  reputation  for  design  and 
reproduction  needs  a  graphics/ 
technology  editor  who  understands  the 
application  of  technology  to  the 
newsroom.  Fluency  in  QuarkXpress, 
Photoshop,  Freehand,  Illustrator 
required.  Contact  Managing  Editor 
Keith  Briscoe,  Daily  Times-Call,  350 
Terry  St.,  Longmont,  CO  80501 . 

ENVIRONMENT  REPORTER 

We're  the  Chesapeake  Bay's  honnetown 
paper,  so  the  environment  is  a  high- 
profile  beat  here.  We  need  a  reporter 
with  a  demonstrated  ability  to  build 
sources,  get  records  and  write  complex 
stories  while  handling  a  steady  flow  of 
breaking  news.  Two  to  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  minimum,  computer-assisted 

reporting  experience  a  plus.  We  want  a 
digger  who  is  deeply  curious  about 
politics,  money  and  influence  and  can 
vrrite  brightly  about  technically  complex 
disputes.  A  new  GOP  governor  with  a 
laissez-faire  philosophy  of  environ¬ 
mental  protection  makes  this  an  espe¬ 
cially  interesting  time.  Contact  Tom 
Boyer,  specialty  team  editor.  The  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  PO  Box  449,  Norfolk,  VA 
23501  -0449,  asap.  Or  email  boyer@in- 
fi.net 

Honolulu's  alternative  weekly  seeks 
managing  editor.  Must  have  strong  writ¬ 
ing/editing  skills,  j-school  degree, 
supervisory  experience  and  ability.  Pre¬ 
fer  returning  natives.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  references  to  L.V.  Carlson, 

1 1 72  Lunahanoli  PI.,  Kailua,  HI  96734. 
No  phone  calls. 

NEWS  EDITOR:  Award-winning,  qual¬ 
ity  daily  in  great  community  seeks  news 
editor.  Candidates  must  be  experienced 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  sports  copy 
editor/writer  at  35,000  AM  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  We  need  an  all 
purpose  player  who  can  design  and 
edit  three  pages  on  our  new  Quark 
system  one  day,  and  cover  prep  basket¬ 
ball  the  next.  Send  resume  and  samples 
to  Scott  Goldman,  Sports  Editor,  The 
Record,  501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY 
12181. 

with  layout  and  design  (including 
pagination),  have  keen  editing  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  be  well-organized,  hove  high 
standards  of  excellence  and  enjoy  work¬ 
ing  with  young  staff.  Resume  and  writ¬ 
ing/editing  samples  should  be  sent  to 
Managing  Editor,  The  Natchez  Demo¬ 
crat,  P.O.  Box  1447,  Natchez,  MS 
39121. 

BOVSrUFE 

ARTICLES  EDITOR 

Boyi’  Life  is  the  1.3-million  circulation,  general-interest  magazine  for 
America’s  boys.  This  exciting,  fun-filled  monthly  covers  science,  sports, 
aviation,  history,  technology,  outdoor  adventure  and  much  more.  The 
qualified  candidate  for  Articles  Editor  should  have  a  degree  in 
Journalism  with  five  (S)  years  magazine  or  newspaper  editing 
experience.  Must  be  an  excellent  editor  and  writer  who  can  prepare 
concise,  simple  text  Ability  to  undertake  strenuous  outdoor  assignments 
desirable.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Send  resume,  sanples  and  salary  historyAequirement  to: 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
Attn:  Diane  Jones 
P.O.  Box  152079 
living,  Texas  75015-2079 
equal  opportunity  employer 


Illinois'  largest  downstote  doily, 
employee-owned,  wonts  on  experi¬ 
enced  lifestyles  reporter  who  con 
enterprise  stories  for  doily  themed 
features  sections  (families,  fitness, 
careers,  homes,  gardening,  seniors, 
etc.).  You  must  be  able  to  spot  the 
'stories  behind  the  headlines"  and  con¬ 
tribute  daily  as  well  as  Sunday  news- 
features  and  profiles.  If  you  have  self- 
motivation,  crisp  wrriting  style  and  peo¬ 
ple-oriented  outlook,  send  resume,  your 
five  best  clips  and  a  letter  detailing  your 
approach  to  feature  writing  to:  Features 
and  Sunday  Editor  Nancy  Trueblood, 
Journal  Star,  1  News  Plaza,  Peoria,  IL 
61643. 


UKE  COMPETITION? 

The  York,  PA.  Dispatch/Sunday  News, 
40K  PM  and  90K  Sunday,  seeks  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  run  the  night 
side,  edit  copy  and  make  sure  we're 
two  steps  ahead  of  the  other  paper 
heading  into  the  morning.  Minimum  4 
years  experience,  including  some  on  a 
daily.  NE/MidAtlantic  candidates  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  work  samples,  resume, 
copy  of  current  paper  to;  managing 
editor  Deena  Gross,  205  N.  George 
St.,  York,  PA  17401. 


METRO  IOWA  EDITOR 

Seeking  experienced  editor  to  direct 
state  and  local  news  coverage  and 
operations.  Plan  and  coordinate  timely, 
comprehensive  news  content. 

Must  have  proven  news  skills  and  judge¬ 
ment  ability  to  lead  and  motivate  peo¬ 
ple.  Excellent  communication  skills, 
nighty  creative  with  strong  initiative. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
and  work  samples  by  September  5, 
1994,  to  Patricia  Thoms,  Tne  Gazette, 
P.O.  Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA 
52406.  EOE. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
Call  9am  -  5pm  PST»(800)  339-4345 


PAGINATION  -  The  big  guys  raided  us 
twice  in  one  day,  and  we  suddenly 
have  two  openings  on  our  copy  desk. 
We're  a  22,000,  7-day  AM  with  a 
growing  market  and  up-to-date 
technology.  You're  a  beginning  or 
experienced  editor  with  an  eye  for 
design  and  an  ear  for  snappy 
headlines.  Mac/Quark  experience  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  required.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits;  medical  401  (k), 
nealth  club.  Sunny  southern  Idaho 
offers  skiing,  hiking,  hunting,  fishing, 
white  water.  Send  resume,  references 
and  examples  of  layouts  and  heads  to 
Clark  Walworth,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Times-News,  P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls, 
ID  83303. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 


REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR  for  7-day 
1 1 ,000  circulation  AM  in  college  town. 
Applicants  should  be  journalists  who 
thrive  on  hard  news.  Send  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  samples  to:  John 
Kauffman,  The  Advertiser-Tribune,  PO 
Box  778,  Tiffin,  OH  44883. 


REPORTER 

Call  Newspapers  seeks  aggressive 
reporters  to  cover  upscale  St.  Louis  sub¬ 
urbs.  Photo,  desktop  layout  skills  a  plus. 
42,000  direct  mail  circulation. 

Send  resume,  clips,  cover  letter  to  Bill 
Milligan,  5661  Telegraph  Road,  St. 
Louis,  MO  63129. 


REPORTER 

National  boating  monthly  seeks  sea¬ 
soned  reporter  with  boating  experience 
and  good  work  ethic.  Send  resume  to 
Editor,  Soundings,  Pratt  St.,  Essex,  CT 
06426. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Asbury  Park  Press,  New  Jersey's 
second-largest  newspaper  (165,000 
daily,  232,000  Sunday),  is  seeking  a 
top-flight  editor  to  manage  our  24- 
person  sports  department.  The  Press 
has  been  honored  repeatedly  as  among 
the  nation's  best  by  the  AP  Sports 
Editors.  Staff  enterprise  distinguishes  us 
in  a  highly  competitive  market;  our  cov¬ 
erage  includes  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  pro  teams,  regional  colleges  and 
an  exceptionally  active  scholastic  and 
recreational  sports  roster.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  brood  range  of  reporting  and 
editing  experience  and  a  solid  commit¬ 
ment  to  diversity  in  content  and  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  editing,  assign¬ 
ing,  scheduling,  arts  and  graphics 
coordination  and  budgeting.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Garv 
Schoening,  Sunday  Editor,  Asbury  Park 
Press,  3601  Hwy  66,  Box  1550,  Nep¬ 
tune,  NJ  07754. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We're  a  42,000  AM,  71,000  Satur¬ 
day  in  fast-growing,  two-daily  market. 
We  hove  high  expectations,  and  APSE 
recognition  as  finalist  4  of  past  6  years 
shows  it.  We  travel  with  the  Orioles, 
Penn  State  football  and  offer  detailed 
coverage  of  local  sports  and  recreation. 
We  expect  our  sports  editor  to  be  a 
newsroom  leader  with  superb  planning, 
people,  editing  and  design  skills.  Send 
resume,  work  samples  and  letter 
explaining  your  interest  and  how  sports 
sections  should  evolve  in  next  5  years 
to:  Managing  Editor,  York  Daily 
Record,  1 750  Industrial  Highway,  York, 
PA  17402.  Excellent  benefits.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Times  Leader,  a  7-day  AM  (50,000 
daily,  75,000  Sunday)  in  Wilkes-Barre, 
PA  is  looking  for  a  story-teller  for 
feature-driven  high  school  coverage. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Bob  Nocek,  The 
Times  Leader,  15  N.  Main  St.,  Wilkes 
Barre,  PA  18711-0250.  No  phone 
calls  please.  EOE. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS:  E6?P’s  offices  will  be  closed 
on  Monday,  September  5th  in  observance  of  Labor  Day.  Please 
note  this  when  placing  your  ad. 
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NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 

the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


EOT 


1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  WRITER 

The  Post-Tribune,  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  lust  outside  Chicago  in 
Northwest  Indiana,  has  an  opening  (or 
an  experienced,  resourcetui  sports 
writer  wlio  can  meet  tight  deadlines  and 
generate  enterprise  feature  stories.  The 
position  may  also  involve  some  editing 
and  desk  responsibilities.  Our  eight- 
person  staff  focuses  on  high  schools,  col¬ 
leges  and  Chicago  pro  sports,  with  an 
emphasis  on  local  sports.  We  are  a 
73,000-daily,  86,000-Sunday  morning 
daily  in  an  extremely  competitive 
marxet.  Women  and  minorities  ore 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  resume  and 
clips  immediately  to  Don  Ward,  Sports 
News  Editor,  Post-Tribune,  1065 
Broadway,  Gary,  IN  46402-2998. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Michigan  House  GOP  Communications 
Office  seeks  diligent,  knowledgeable 
pro  to  join  its  talented  team.  Duties 
include  preparing  news  releases,  col¬ 
umns  and  advising  legislators  on  media 
affairs.  Strong  writing  skills  and  news¬ 
paper  or  PR  background  necessary. 
Zone  5  applicants  preferred.  Apply  by 
Aug.  29  to; 

Nancy  Taylor 
Director 

House  Republican  Communications 
Office 

6th  Floor-Olds  Plaza 
Lansing,  Ml  48909 

NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 


Sports  copy  editor  position  available  in 
Yuma,  AZ.  Responsibilities  include 
page  design,  copy  editing  and  sports 
reporting.  Minimum  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  daily  newspaper  desired. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Attn:  Bob 
Romantic,  Sports  Editor,  The  Yuma 
Daily  Sun,  P.O.  Box  271 ,  Yuma,  AZ 
85366.  (602)  782-6520,  ext.  228. 


THE  ADVOCATE 

THE  NATIONAL  GAY  AND  LESBIAN 
NEWSMAGAZINE 

Seeks  newsfeotures  assigning  editor. 
Requirements:  at  least  five  years'  print 
experience,  solid  organizational  skills, 
proven  copyediting  ability,  strong 
interest  in  public  policy,  and  broad 
knowledge  of  the  gay  rights  movement. 
Submit  resume  to  PO  Box  4371,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90078,  or  Fax  Attn:  J.V. 
McAuley,  (213)467-6805. 


TOP-DRAWER  XXJRNAUST 
Interrxitianal  cable  business  daily 
Cable  experience  preferred 
813-748-5805 


The  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk, 
41 ,000  circulation  AM,  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  positions  available: 

NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
Experienced,  creative  and  energetic. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
Staff  management  and  copy  editing. 
Involves  night  work. 

Mail  replies  only,  please!  send  resume 
and  clips  to  Terry  Wilkerson,  PO  Box 
7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71 306.  EOE. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

The  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  o 
150,000  daily,  210,000  Sunday,  in  the 
nation's  (ostest  growing  city,  seeks  a 
meticulous,  experienced  copy  editor  (or 
its  fully  paginated  business  pages. 
Knowledge  of  Macintosh-based  DTI 
pagination  system  extremely  helpful,  os 
is  familiarity  with  business  terminology 
and  business  in  generol.  Resumes  to 
Business  Editor,  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegos,  NV 
891  25.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Empbyer. 


WRITER 

Bring  stories  alive  on  our  pages.  The 
Journal  Times,  37,000  circulation, 
seeks  o  full-time  feature  writer  who  will 
consistently  lake  readers  to  places  they 
hove  never  been  and  allow  them  to  (eel 
anew.  We  wont  a  fluid,  versatile  writer 
capable  of  developing  story  lines.  Must 
be  able  to  find  and  adeptly  handle  a 
variety  of  subjects  (or  feature  fronts  and 
beyond.  Send  clips  and  resume  by 
Sept.  3.  Strict  deadline.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

Janet  Tidwell 

Journal  Times 
212  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NO  A.P.  WRITERS,  PLEASE 

We  need  an  aggressive,  investigative 
reporter  with  A.A.N.  or  magazine 
experience  interested  in  becoming  a 
member  of  a  progressive  team.  Located 
in  the  middle  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains,  we  ore  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies,  and  are  dedicated  to  high 
journalistic  standards  in  local  reporting, 
innovative  approaches  to  news 
reporting  ore  a  top  priority.  We  are 
looking  (or  an  energetic  and 
imaginative  writer  capable  of  analysis 
and  conceptual  thinking.  Please  call  Jeff 
Fobes,  Publisher  at  (704)  251-1333  or 
Fax  your  resume  plus  two  clips  to  (704) 
251-1311. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Win^  City 
Times,  Chicago's  award-winning  gay 
and  lesbian  newsweekly,  is  looking  for 
an  editor  with  a  minimum  of  three 
years  journalism  experierKe.  Job  duties 
include  assigning  and  editing  articles 
including  news,  entertainment,  nightlife 
and  special  sections;  writing  editorials; 
overseeing  layout  production;  interfacing 
with  publish^;  and  planning  editorial 
direction.  Salary:  $40,000  ■¥  full  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  writing/editing 
samples  to  Publisher;  WCT,  970 
West  Montana,  Chicago,  IL  606014. 
EOE. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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COPY  EDITORS:  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Tokyo  seeks  two  pros  for  its 
copy  desk.  U.S.  citizenship  and  at  least 
three  years  daily  U.S.  newspaper 
experienced  required.  Knowledge  of 
Asia  and  U.S.  military  an  asset.  Pay 
level  depetKfs  on  experience  but  no  less 
than  $27,000  a  year  plus  variable  tax- 
free  post  allowance,  currently  $8,040 
per  year.  Benefits  include  free 
government  housing,  access  to  military 
shopping,  medical  and  recreational 
facilities  and  to  Department  of  Defense 
schools.  Apply  by  sending  Department 
of  Army  Form  3433,  available  at  U.S. 
Army  installations,  and  a  narrative 
describing  experience.  If  application 
forms  are  unavailable,  write  to  us  for 
one.  If  you  claim  veteran's  preference, 
include  copy  of  discharge  (DD  Form 
214).  All  application  nxiterials  must  be 
received  no  later  than  October  7, 
1994.  Contact  Civilian  Personnel 
Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  Unit 
45002,  APO  AP  96337-01 10.  Phone 
from  U.S.:  011-813-3401-8913.  (An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.) 


UBRARY/INFORMATION  CENTER 
STAFF 

THE  PITTSBURGH  POST-GAZETTE 
(250,000  daily;  460,000  Sunday)  has 
an  opening  in  its  Information  Center  for 
a  full-time  staff  member.  Primary 
responsibility  will  be  reviewing  and 
preparing  records  for  entry  into  our  full- 
text  database.  Other  duties  will  include 
database  searching,  reference  service 
and  public  service.  We  seek  a  candi¬ 
date  with  experience  working  with 
machine-readable  data  files,  an 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
quality  control,  and  a  desire  to  be  of 
service  to  the  staff  and  readers  of  the 


The  Post-Gazette  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  benefits  package.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  and  three  references  by 
September  16  to  Tim  Rozgonyi, 
Director  of  Information  Services,  Pit¬ 
tsburgh  Post-Gazette,  34  Blvd.  Of  The 
Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA  1 5222. 

The  Post-Gazette  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer  and  encourages 
minority  applicants  to  apply. 


MARKETING  RESEARCH 


The  News  Tribune  is  seeking  a 
Research  Manager  for  their  Marketing 
Department.  This  person  will  be 
responsible  for  the  coordination,  timeli¬ 
ness,  quality  and  accuracy  of  all  com¬ 
pany  primary  research.  He  or  she  will 
oversee  the  gathering  of  research  data, 
quantitative  and  market  analyses,  will 
contact  and  negotiate  with  outside 
research  vendors  and  research  data 
suppliers,  produce  research  reports  and 
presentations  and  supervise  the 
research  staff.  Qualifications  include  3- 
5  years  research  experience,  preferably 
In  a  newspaper  environment,  a  degree 
in  market  research  or  related  field, 
masters  preferred.  Management  expe¬ 
rience  preferred. 

The  News  Tribune  is  part  of  the 
McClotchy  Newspaper  group  and 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  and  resume, 
including  salary  history,  to: 

Sara  Lyon 
Marketing  Director 
The  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  11000 
Tacoma,  WA  98411 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  -  We  need 
someone  with  a  good  eye  and  a  sharp 
mind  to  lead  2-person  photojournalism 
team,  coordinate  coverage  with  section 
editors  on  a  22,000,  7-day  AM.  Daily 
color,  digital  scanning.  Minimum  2 
years  daily  experience.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references  to  Clark  Walworth, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News,  PO 
Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303 


PRESSROOM 


DAILY  with  Commercial  Printing  has  an 
opportunity  for  a  Pressroom  Manager. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  good 
interpersonal  skills,  at  least  5  years  of 
supervisory  experience  in  single  width 
offset  pressroom.  Directly  responsible 
for  daily  production,  scheduling,  hiring, 
inventory  and  budgeting.  Must  be  a 
hands-on  person.  In  exchange  we  offer 
an  excellent  salary,  benefits,  an 
opportunity  to  grow  into  Production 
Management,  low  cost  of  living  and 
great  outdoor  sports  on  the  water.  This 
is  a  growing  area  in  Zone  8.  Box 
07045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM  SUPERVISOR 

Offset  Pressroom  experience  required. 
Must  have  experience  as  a  manager 
working  in  a  newspaper  production 
atmosphere.  Ability  to  establish  rapport 
with  pressroom  supervisor,  pressroom 
employees,  other  department  managers 
and  employees.  Must  have  solid 
interpersonal  skills,  good  organiza¬ 
tional  ability,  ability  to  nxinage  several 
projects  at  one  time.  Must  be  flexible  in 
work  hours.  Have  good  writing  skills  for 
report  preparation  and  willingness  to 
contribute  to  productivity  and  quality 
improvements  through  additional  edu¬ 
cation  and  training.  Some  PC  know¬ 
ledge  desired.  Ability  to  analyze  and 
troubleshoot  mechanical  and  personnel 
problems.  Must  be  able  to  create  and 
sustain  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation 
and  job  satisfaction  through  employee 
involvennent. 

Send  resume  and  sabry  history  to: 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Re:  Human  Resources  Dept. 

750  Ridder  Park  Drive 
San  Jose,  CA  951 90 
A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 


IMMEDIATE,  full  time  position  open  br 
an  experienced  single  width  web  offset 
operator.  Must  be  able  to  configure 
press  runs,  achieve  high  color  qualitv. 
This  position  can  advance  to  nightsioe 
breman.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  We 
Test  br  Drugs.  Call  Production  Director 
(602)  763-2505. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PHOTO  DESK  OPERATOR/SYSTEMS 
CONSULTANT. 

Suburban  Philadelphia  daily  seeks 
cvbernaut  journalist  ta  operate 
electronic  photo  desk  and  serve  as 
newsroom  liaison  to  systems  operator. 
Strong  Leaf  Desk,  Photoshop  and 
Quark  skills  necessary.  Candidates 
must  be  high-end  users  of  both  MAC 
and  PC  platforms,  be  able  to  trouble 
shoot  newsroom  computer  problems 
and  hold  occasional  training  sessions. 
Will  stay  abreast  of  new  technology 
and  assist  in  transitian  to  pagination. 
Send  letter  and  resumes  to  Lonny 
Morgnanesi,  Executive  Editor, 
IntelTigencer/Record,  Box  858, 
Doylestown,  PA  1 8901  -0858. 


PRODUCTION  DIREQOR  for  small  and 
popular  daily  newspaper  in 
southwestern  Colorado.  Minimum  two 
^ars  experience  with  Macintosh, 
Quark  and  in  the  publishing  field.  Look¬ 
ing  for  commitment.  References.  Fox 
(303)  728-9793  or  mail:  Telluride 
Daily  Planet,  PO  Box  2315,  Telluride, 
CO  81435.  e-mail:  dplanet.com 


PROJEQ  MANAGER 


PROJEa  MANAGER 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT  DESIGN 

Gannett  is  searching  br  an  experi¬ 
enced  probssional  to  develop  efficient, 
cost  effective  newspaper  bcility  plans 
br  large  capital  projects. 

REQUIRES:  BS/BA  in  engineering  or 
architecture,  with  3-4  years  project 
work  in  newspaper  plant  design  or 
process  flow  analysis.  This  position  is 
based  at  Gannett's  Rosslyn  head¬ 
quarters  office  &  involves  extensive 
travel  to  the  project  sites. 

SKILLS:  Ability  to  analyze  and  resolve 
problems  associated  with  newspaper 
production  flow;  strength  in  design,  cost 
analysis,  schedule  and  budget  control. 
Must  have  excellent  verbal  and  written 
communication  skills. 

Gannett  recognizes  and  appreciates  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  the  workplace. 
People  who  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a 
diverse  background  ore  encouraged  to 
apply.  If  qualified,  RUSH  resume  & 
salary  requirements  to: 

GANNETT  CO.,  INC. 
Personnel,  PM/KSVL/EP 
1 1 00  Wilson  Blvd., 

Adington,  VA  22234 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Fax:  (703)  558-3958 


TELEPHONE  SALES  MANAGER 

Majar  group  of  daily  newspapers, 
circulation  118,000,  in  Ventura 
County,  in  sunny  Southern  California, 
seeks  experienced  Sales  Manager  br 
Telecenter  currently  located  in  Simi 
Valley. 

Must  have  well  developed  sales  skills, 
be  people  oriented,  able  to  motivate 
and  nKinoge  staff  of  twenty  five  for  con¬ 
tinued  sales  growth. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation, 
sabry  plus  performance  incentives,  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  We  are  part  of  a 
major  newspaper  chain  and  are  fast 
growing  in  our  area. 

If  you  have  a  Telemarketing  Manage¬ 
ment  background  and  want  to  be  part 
of  a  fast  growing  management  team, 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Anne  LaDow 
HurTKin  Resources 
PO  Box  671 1 
Ventura,  CA  93006 


Late  News  about  Newspaper  Markets 
appears  weekly  in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  nnust  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S6.05  per  line,  per  Issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4.10  per  line 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.CC  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  S4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATiONS. 

Deadline;  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  S95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80: 27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLiNE:  8  days  prior  to  pubiication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name 


Company_ 

Address _ 

City _ 


State_ 
Zip _ 


Phone 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature_ 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # 


No.  of  insertions: 


Exp.  Date 

Amount  Enciosed:  $ 


EditaS’Publisher 

1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHER.  Innovative  sub¬ 
urban  editor  at  top-tier  daily  wants  lo 
learn  tbe  business  side  of  punishing.  I'll 
run  your  weekly  for  2  years,  then  buy 
it.  Paper  shoula  gross  $500-900k.  Box 
07054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED 
Ad  Manager  with  documented  success 
in  both  Retail  and  Classified.  Zones  3- 
4-5  or  8.  Will  Relocate,  Reply  Box 
07050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201 )  991  - 
5496. 


CIRCULATION 


41 -YEAR-OLD  with  Masters.  20  years 
newspaper  experience  in  single  copy, 
home  delivery,  telemarketing,  field, 
store,  door-to-door.  Looking  to  become 
valuable  member  of  your  team.  Call 
Ronald  Paesch  today  at  (805)  943- 
8488. 


COLUMNIST 


QUESTION  &  ANSWER  column  for 
seniors  with  strong  proven  reader 
loyalty  and  response.  For  samples,  call 
(914)  472-3340. 


EDITORIAL 


COMPASSIONATE,  people-person  pro¬ 
fessor  seeks  return  to  newspapers. 
Active  in  community,  great  motivator. 
Strong  writing/editing  skills,  two  recent 
cover  stories  in  Sunday  metro  maga¬ 
zine,  outstanding  recommendations, 
seek  mid-level  management  in  news  or 
sports,  prefer  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginias  or  Carolinas,  Tim  Moriarty  (814) 
864-3413  (a  call  you'll  be  glad  you 
mode). 


Copy  editor/writing  tutor.  20  years 
national,  5  years  local.  Any  zone. 
Leave  message:  (407)  634-5836. 


Dedicated,  experienced  reporter 
bureau,  state  legislature,  courts,  news 
features;  Fed  up  with  freelancing.  Box 
07047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  top  spot  or  senior-level  post  on 
quality  Zone  2  daily.  Pockaging,  staff 
motivation  and  local  news  are  my 
specialties.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
07023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REGISTERED  DIETITIAN  with  solid  print 
media  experience  and  advanced 
degree  seeks  position  as  writer  in  Food, 
Health  or  Science  department  of  maior 
daily.  Zone  2  preferred.  Will  consioer 
elsewhere.  Tina  (21 2)  679-7047. 


Reporter  -  Correspondent.  Politics, 
travel,  features.  16  years  journalism 
experience  -  print,  radio,  TV.  Excellent 
writing  skills.  Original.  Tel.  Ron  Lorenz, 
(403)  228-9141  or  write  #2  21 20-1 6A 
St.,  SW,  Calgary,  ABT2T4K1 


YOUNG,  EXPERIENCED,  HUNGRY 
FOR  A  CHANCE!  Best  editorial  writer 
in  state  craves  reporting  or  editorial 
vrriting  position  with  60,000-plus  daily. 
Former  9,500  daily  managing  editor, 
current  30,000  columnist,  eager  to 
improve  your  paper.  Joe  (317)  868- 
2367 


FREELANCE 


ARNIE  SCHUSSEL,  PHOTCX3RAPHER 
NYT  contributor  available  (or  editorial 
assignments  in  NYC  area.  B&W  or 
color. 

(212)766-2137. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Compositor  with  over  30  years  compos¬ 
ing  room  experience  and  some  Macin¬ 
tosh  training.  Send  inquires  to  Box 
07051 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRE-PRESS  -  Looking  (or  opportunity  to 
utilize  my  1  3  years  in  composition 
management  or  6  years  in  Mac 
networking  and  training.  Team  and 
goal  oriented.  Call  Carol  at  (21 9)  287- 
5349. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 

A  hero  is  a  man  who  does  what  he  can. 

Rotnain  Rolland 
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by  Jim  Tynen 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

SEVEN  REASONS  FOR  HOPE 
ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 


WRIST  WATCHES  WITH  hands, 
Tony  Bennett,  James  Squires  and  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch,  a  newspaper  strike,  the 
information  superhighway  and  Detroit 
—  these  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  me  feel  more  optimistic  about 
the  newspaper  business. 

Most  of  the  watches  on  sale  today 
are  “old-fashioned”  watches  with 
hands.  There’s  something  pleasing  and 
convenient  about  being  able  to  see  the 
hands  move  around  the  dial. 

That  makes  me  feel  that  maybe 
newspapers  can  survive  the  fads  of  the 
electronic  and  cyber  media.  Maybe 
there’s  something  about  sitting  down 
with  a  newspaper  that  is  more  pleasing 
and  more  convenient  than  a  computer 
screen. 

I  take  heart  from  Tony  Bennett,  too. 
Young  people  consider  him  the  height 
of  cool.  Apparently  his  craftsmanship 
and  integrity  outlasted  many  musical 
fads.  Maybe  if  journalists  are  just  as 
dedicated  to  excellence  and  honesty, 
newspapers  might  someday  be  consid¬ 
ered  cool,  too. 


Tynen  advises  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh’s  student  newspaper  and  year 
book. 


usaNnNiwoa  i/\ioud 
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Get  your  copy  of 

AdN^ 

Ad  News  is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  Information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. _ 

Post  to;  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 
Please  send  me  26  Issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
News  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 

NAME: _ 

ADDRESS: _ 


CITY: _ STATE: _ ZIPj _ 

YAFFA  PUBLISHING  GROUP  PTY  LTD  ACN  002  699  354 
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Squires  and  Murdoch  don’t  usually 
make  journalists  feel  upbeat.  Squires 
wrote  a  book  that  said  newspapering’s 
high  ideals  were  being  compromised  by 
corporate  ownership.  Murdoch’s  oper¬ 
ations,  some  critics  have  said,  are  the 
epitome  of  corporate  ownership.  How 
could  this  odd  couple  cheer  me  up? 

Well,  it  has  to  do  with  declining 
newspaper  readership.  People  get  their 
news  from  TV,  we  are  told.  Western 
civilization  is  going  down  the  dumper. 
Newspapers  are  doomed.  Squires,  how¬ 
ever,  asserted  that  to  plump  up  the 


bottom  line,  newspapers  don’t  want 
higher  mass  readership.  They  only 
want  more  readership  among  the  afflu¬ 
ent. 

Murdoch  recently  tested  Squires’  hy¬ 
pothesis.  He  cut  the  price  of  the  Times 
of  London  by  33%.  E&'P,  July  9,  de¬ 
scribed  the  resulting  circulation  gains 
as  “stunning”  —  a  45%  increase  to  a 
new  record  monthly  circulation.  Other 
British  publishers  have  cut  prices  and 
thus  boosted  readership. 

If  American  publishers  don’t  cut 
their  newspapers’  prices,  well,  in  poker 
that’s  called  folding  your  hand.  Squires 
will  be  entitled  to  say  he’s  proven  his 
assertion. 

This  cheers  me  up  because  it  sug¬ 
gests  that  circulation  is  not  declining 
because  readers  are  morons  who  don’t 
care.  That  we  have  no  control  over.  It 
could  well  be  that  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  mostly  to  do  with  price,  qual¬ 
ity  and  marketing,  which  our  industry 
can  control. 

Newspapers  can  increase  readership. 
If  economics  prevents  that,  then  let  us 
deal  with  reality  and  accept  that  total 


circulation  is  not  a  measure  of  our 
readers’  intelligence  or  of  the  future  of 
newspapering. 

I  was  also  cheered  up  by  a  newspa¬ 
per  strike  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press  and 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  The  eventual 
demise  of  the  Press  was  sad,  but  watch¬ 
ing  television  during  the  strike  gave  me 
utter  confidence  that  TV  will  not  sup¬ 
plant  newspapers  as  a  source  of  real  in¬ 
formation. 

I  wrote  about  this  for  EdfP  a  while 
back,  but,  to  sum  up,  you  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate  newspapers  till  you  don’t  have 


one.  The  first  day  of  the  strike  I  sat 
down  to  catch  the  evening  news. 
Halfway  through  it  I  was  laughing  out 
loud. 

TV  news,  on  its  own,  is  gibberish. 
The  prattle  of  the  announcers  and  the 
swirl  of  images  is  simply  incoherent. 
Without  the  information  newspapers 
provide,  without  the  context  they  pro¬ 
vide  for  news,  TV  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  A  face  appears  on  the  screen,  a 
picture  is  flashed,  the  anchor  says 
something,  then  it’s  on  to  the  next 
thing. 

Asking  TV  to  provide  news  and  in¬ 
formation  is  like  asking  an  Irish  setter 
to  do  a  quadratic  equation.  It,  too,  is 
good  looking  and  eager  to  please,  but 
it  just  doesn’t  have  the  tools  to  do  the 
job. 

Of  course.  I’ll  concede  that  the  day 
may  be  coming  when,  just  as  record 
stores  no  longer  have  vinyl  records,  so 
a  newspaper  may  no  longer  be  on  pa¬ 
per. 

That  might  work  out  just  fine.  Let 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  37) 
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Maybe  if  journalists  are  as  dedicated  to  excellence 
and  honesty  as  Tony  Bennett  is  to  craftsmanship 
and  integrity,  newspapers  might  someday  be 
considered  cool,  too. 
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LEAF  FARMER  VERMILLION  PHOTOJOURNAL® 


A  Special  ESiP  Issue,  September  24,  1994 


Great  color  reproduction  grabs  and  Newspapers  can  dazzle  advertisers 

keeps  the  attention  of  newspaper  with  ads  promoting  their  color 

readers.  Today,  newspapers  are  capabilities  and  showcasing  their  best 

putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  editorial  work  and  most  innovative 

creative  use  of  color  than  ever  before.  and  effective  advertising  uses  of  color. 

That's  why  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
devoting  a  special  pullout  section  to 

the  exciting  world  of  newspaper  color  The  right  advertising  message  in  this 
on  September  24th.  section  can  make  you  a  spectacular 

success.  Color  In  Newspapers  will 
Color  equipment,  supplies  and  services  reach  more  than  83,000  E&P  readers, 

companies  will  want  to  advertise  their  Make  your  space  reservations  today, 

full  spectrum  of  products  and  services  Call  E&P  Advertising  Director  Steve 

that  can  help  make  newspapers  more  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 

successful  with  color.  local  sales  representative. 


Color  in  Newspapers,  September  24,  1994 

Space  Reservation  Deadline 
Copy  Deadline 


September  12 


Sales  Offices 

21 2-675-4380  New  York  FAX 
312-641-0041  Los  Angeles  .... 
504-386-9673  San  Francisco  .. 


New  York  .... 

Chicago . 

New  Orleans 


When  The  Leader- Post  says  done  in  three  minutes, 
they  aren't  taikiny  soft  hoiied  eyys. 


Wrapping  up  the  day’s  circulation 
activities  in  just  180  seconds.  That’s 
what  the  talk’s  all  about  in  Regina  (Sask.), 
home  of  TTie  Leader-Post.  The  three- 
minute  drill  at  The  Leader-Post  is  winning 
fans  both  in  the  newspaper’s 
circulation  department  and  among  the 
ranks  of  customers. 

The  paper  has  70,000-plus 
daily  circulation.  Handling  starts,  stops, 
inquiries,  complaints  and  myriad  other 
activities  made  crunch  time  at  The 
Leader-Post  a  never-ending  proposition. 

So  how  is  it  The  Leader-Post  can 
now  summarize  a  beehive  of  circulation 
business  in  about  as  much  time  as  the 
average  TV  commercial  break? 

Enter  Publishing  Business 
Systems  and  its  cutting-edge 
MediaRus”  Circulation  Management 
software.  The  Leader-Post  has  been 


using  the  PBS  database-language  prod¬ 
uct  since  September,  1993.  Circulation 
Management’s  unique  design  eliminates 
the  need  to  process  every  subscriber 
every  day.  So  now  the  paper’s  process¬ 
ing  is  greatly  streamlined  because  only 
those  customers  involved  in  transactions 
on  a  given  day  must  be  dealt  with. 

That  computes  to  a  huge  time 
savings  for  The  Leader-Post.  And 
enhances  customer  service  substantially. 

The  product  is  earning  its  keep 
in  other  ways,  too.  Policy  matters  are 
better  addressed  because  Circulation 
Management  lets  the  paper  load 
responses  to  scores  of  policy  issues. 

This  ensures  that  personnel  automatically 
“sing”  from  the  proverbial  same  hymn 
book.  Rus,  management  is  pleased  at 
how  fast  and  easy  it  is  for  employees, 
even  newcomers  not  adept  at  operating 


a  computer,  to  become  productive  with 
Circulation  Management. 

We’re  proud  to  be  helping  The 
Leader-Post,  and  a  growing  number  of 
other  newspapers  throughout  North 
America,  solve  some  of  their  most  press¬ 
ing  business  problems.  It’s  this  kind  of 
performance  that  is  making  PBS  the 
preferred  source  in  the  industry. 

We’d  be  happy  to  discuss  how 
our  full  line  of  newspaper  business 
software  products  can  play  an 
important  role  in  your  growth.  Take 
a  minute  to  contact  PBS  by  calling 
Gina  Spiller,  our  marketing  manager, 
at  708  699-5727.  Or  write  her  at 


1 350  East  Touhy  Avenue, 
Des  Raines,  IL  h 
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